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Nations that has yet been held opened at 

Geneva this week. The special Commission 
which was appointed to consider the revision of the 
constitution of the Council has agreed upon a unani- 
mous report, which will therefore presumably be 
accepted by the Council and by the Assembly. In 
our view it is regrettable that the Council should 
be enlarged at all—save, of course, by the admission 
of Germany—but if enlargement had to come, then 
we do not think it could come in a better form than 
that which the Commission has devised. There is 
no longer any talk of ‘ semi-permanent ’” members 
—who would, of course, have become permanent in 
all but name. The hands of the Assembly are to 
be left perfectly free. It is merely to be given the 
power (by a two-thirds majority) to exempt certain 
members from the new rule, which makes ordinary 
non-permanent members of the Council ineligible for 
re-election at the conclusion of their three years of 
service. In other words, the Assembly may if it chooses 
authorise itself to break a rule which it has not yet 
made, The curious result is that most of the countries 
which are demanding permanent or semi-permanent 
Seats will have a slightly smaller chance of retaining 
their seats under the new arrangement than under the 
old. Spain, for example, would probably have gone on 
being re-elected year after year by a simple majority, 
but now she will have to secure a two-thirds majority. 
She will get it, of course, but will Poland? Perhaps, 
however, the amour propre of these States will be 
satisfied by a mere declaration of “ re-eligibility ”’— 
since the whole problem has been mainly one of amour 


[Ts most important meeting of the League of 


propre. If so, the special Commission is certainly to be 
congratulated on the solution which it has devised. 
. * * 

Amongst other things with which the Council of the 
League will have to deal during its present meeting is 
the scandal of the administration of the Saar territory. 
For a scandal it surely is, a scandal which has made a 
great many people who dwell outside as well as inside 
the Saar Valley wonder whether the protection of the 
League of Nations is worth having at all. The Govern- 
ing Commission has from the start been predominantly 
French instead of neutral—as provided by the Treaty 
of Versailles. The first President was a Frenchman 
who appointed his own nephew, M. Morize, as Secretary- 
General. The second was a Francophil who removed 
M. Morize, but appointed another Frenchman in his 
place, and M. Morize was made Minister of Finance, 
Minister of Trade and Industry, Minister of Mines, in 
short, Minister of almost everything that mattered. 
Contrary to the Treaty of Versailles, which provides 
for the German mark being the basis of the currency, 
the taxes have been deposited in French banks and have 
suffered severely from the depreciation of the franc, to 
the benefit of French financiers. The coal also has 
been sold on a franc instead of a gold basis, which 
amounts to giving an artificial subvention to French 
industry. French soldiers are still maintained in the 
territory, newspapers are censored and suppressed, the 
reports of the local Advisory Council of the inhabitants 
are ignored, and so on. Worst of all, the League of 
Nations appears to pay no attention to these very con- 
crete grievances. It is certainly time that the League 
made some serious attempt to remove this stain from 
its record. As long as the Saar scandal is allowed to 
continue it is inevitable that the Council of the League 
should be regarded either as a most partial body, 
indifferent, where French interests are concerned, even 
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to the provisions of the instrument by which it was 

itself created; or else as a very feeble body which is 

unable to carry its own wishes into effect, and to secure 

justice to those whose fortunes have been entrusted to it. 
* - * 

One result of the revolutionary disturbances in 
Nicaragua has been the dispatch from the Nicaraguan 
Government to the League of Nations of a Note pro- 
testing against the Mexican Government’s action in 
allowing a shipload of filibusters to leave a Mexican 
port in order to stir up trouble against the Government 
of President Chamorro. The Note, of course, is quite 
irregular, since Mexico is not a member of the League, 
and the Mexican Foreign Minister has merely to 
announce that he knows nothing of the private adventure 
complained of. Doubtless, however, we should be 
right in assuming that the Nicaraguan Government 
is far more concerned about the policy and action of 
the United States than about anything else. Two 
hundred American Marines were landed the other day 
upon the Nicaraguan coast, and President Chamorro, 
who has not been recognised by Washington, must 
naturally regard the United States as the real enemy 
of himself and his country. That country has been 
virtually a protectorate of the United States since the 
agreement of 1913, which confirmed the control of the 
New York bankers over its finances. In 1918 the 
national expenditures were placed in charge of a High 
Commission of three, its two American members being 
appointed by the State Department ; and from 1920, 
when the first large railway loan was floated, the 
financial dependence of Nicaragua upon Wall Street 
has been as complete as it could well be. In the mean- 
time Nicaraguan politics have been watched over by 
the State Department and the United States Minister. 
Liberal and Radical politicians have at intervals 
been sternly dealt with, and American marines have 
not only been within call, but have repeatedly been 
brought into action. The case of Nicaragua, in short, 
exhibits the new and thorough Imperialism of the 
United States which is being steadily extended over the 
American continent. And its history during the past 
twenty years provides abundant evidence of the 
practical difficulties that lie in the path of a satisfactory 
Pan-Americanism. The Latin countries of the central 
zone, having become vassal States of the great Republic, 
necessarily hold a view of the Monroe Doctrine which 

does not accord with that of the President of the 
State Department or the house of J. P. Morgan. 
* * * 

The predictions in reference to the Canadian general 
election have been fulfilled in at least one important 
particular, namely, that the voting throughout the 
Dominion will not have very much to do with the issues 
which bulked so large when the action of Lord Byng 
created the ministerial crisis at the beginning of July. 
The later reports show that the electorate is not taking 
much interest in the constitutional questions of the 
Dissolution, which the Liberals sought to make the 
major issue of the campaign, while the Customs scandals 
which were the immediate cause of Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s overthrow seem almost to have dropped out, 
largely on account of the death of the Minister whose 
administration was indicted. This being so, the party 
leaders are naturally anxious to do all they can to avoid 
another indecisive result. The Liberals and Progres- 


sives have managed to reduce the _ three-cornered 
contests to a minimum, but their alliance stops short of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, in which provinces the 


—— 


election is being fought mainly upon the familiar 
agrarian questions of the prairie region. The Conger. 
vatives are safe in British Columbia, and in the maritime 
provinces; they expect to hold their strong position 
in Ontario, but they have no assurance whatever of 
being able to win seats from the Liberals in Quebec. 
In the last election Mr. Meighen had a very detached 
lieutenant in Mr. Patenaude, the leading Conservative 
representative of French Canada; _ nor is it certain 
despite Mr. Patenaude’s position in the Cabinet, that in 
the present contest he is breaking down the Quebee 
suspicions of Conservative policy. The Prime Minister 
is making much less of the Imperial issue than of the 
tariff, which is by far the biggest thing in his platform, 
The test of a Canadian protectionist is to be found in 
the degree of fervour with which he proclaims his faith 
among the Western farmers. Mr. Meighen is at least 
consistent in this regard, and as a consequence the 
Progressives are hoping to win back some of the seats 
they lost to the Conservatives in 1925. The election 
would appear to be anybody’s battle, to be decided 
largely perhaps by the feeling of the farmers in presence 
of a harvest that falls rather seriously below the 
impressive figures of last year. 
* * * 


The Emergency Regulations were duly renewed 
by Parliament on Monday after a debate in which all 
the familiar arguments, charges and counter-charges 
were repeated. The Labour Party again urged the 
Government to use the power which the regulations 
give it, by taking over the mines and working them 
under public control pending a settlement of the 
dispute. The Government, of course, will do nothing 
of the sort, having apparently fully made up its mind 
to support the owners in starving the miners into 
surrender. On Tuesday, the House of Commons turned 
to a general discussion of the coal situation. In Mr. 
Baldwin’s absence, Mr. Churchill appeared as the 
leader of the Government. His words were restrained ; 
but he indicated no change at all in the Government’s 
attitude. The war of attrition is to continue; for, 
despite Mr. Cook’s cryptic references to a coming new 
move, we doubt if anything will arise out of the miners’ 
delegate conference this week. Certainly, there is still 
no prospect of an early national settlement, and no 
sign that the Miners’ Federation is prepared to give way 
at all on the question of hours. M. Albert Thomas, 
the Director of the International Labour Office, has 
this week expressed his fears of the effects on the 
Continent of a longer working day in the British 
mines. The acceptance of the owners’ terms would 
make the British hours as long as those in Upper 
Silesia, and a good deal longer than those of other 
Continental miners. If hours are lengthened here, 
will not the Continent follow suit, and put us all back 
in the same competitive position as before? M. 
Thomas agrees with the Samuel Commission in fearing 
that it will. 

* * * 

There has been a very slow drift back to work in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield during the past week; but 
the great majority of the men appear still to be out, 
even in this area. It is known, however, that the 
Nottingham men are very anxious to open up negotia- 
tions, being well aware that they are in a position to 
secure a fairly favourable local settlement. It is stated 
that, failing fresh developments during the present 
week, they have asked the Miners’ Federation to give 
them permission to take action on their own behalf. 
It remains to be seen whether the Federation will 
agree to this, or whether, if permission is refused, the 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Council will go the length of 
taking independent action. Obviously, a local settle- 
ment in Nottinghamshire could not but affect the 
situation elsewhere; but it by no means follows that 
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the terms which the owners in this coalfield would readily 
concede would be granted elsewhere. For Nottingham- 
shire is, even under present conditions, a district assured 
of a good and profitable market as soon as work is 
resumed. The Nottinghamshire miners could have had 
a local settlement at the very beginning of the dispute ; 
and their coming out was mainly in support of the other 
districts and in order to secure the principle of a settle- 
ment on national lines. If Nottinghamshire breaks 
away the entire dispute will enter on a new phase. 
But that will not mean that the end will be in sight; 
for the coalowners elsewhere are unlikely to be willing 
to meet the miners with a similar offer. 
* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain has followed up his action 
at West Ham by superseding the Board of Guardians 
at Chester-le-Street. The area of this Board covers a 

art of the Durham coalfield, and the Board has 
run heavily into debt in relieving distress due to the 
mining lock-out. Mr. Chamberlain has for some time 
been putting pressure on the Guardians to withdraw 
relief from single men involved in the dispute, and last 
week he issued orders to the relieving officers which 
caused them to refuse to pay out money at the orders 
of the Board. The Board thereupon suspended the 
officers concerned, and appointed others in their place. 
Mr. Chamberlain at once reinstated the deposed officers, 
and has now relieved the Board of its functions and 
appointed one of the Ministry’s inspectors to act in its 
shee This he has power to do under the Act passed 
afew months ago. It remains to be seen whether this 
is merely an isolated act, or whether Mr. Chamberlain 
will now proceed to attack other Boards of Guardians 
which are paying out-relief to the miners. In Durham 
at least most of the Boards have Labour majorities, 
and are pursuing much the same policy. We do not 
know what effect the Ministry’s action is likely to have 
on the duration of the dispute; but it will obviously 
be regarded as yet another case of Government inter- 
vention on the side of the coalowners. It is a dangerous 
wer that Parliament has conferred on Mr. Chamber- 
ain; and he is making a dangerous use of it. 
* * * 


It was hoped, when a draft scheme was at last drawn 
up by the rival Unions concerned, that the way was 
clear to the establishment of effective negotiating 
machinery for the engineering “‘ shopmen”’ employed 
on the railways. For more than a dozen years these 
Unions have been unable to agree to any common 
scheme, with the result that conditions in the railway 
shops have been in a chronic state of muddle. Appar- 
ently the muddle is not to end yet; for the Delegate 
conference of the National Union of Railwaymen has 
this week turned down the latest plan for setting up 
inclusive negotiating machinery. On the last occasion, 
if we remember rightly, the trouble came from the side 
of the craft Unions. Always, it is either the one or the 
other. The real difficulty, of course, is that neither 
side is prepared to accept the other's right to organise 
the shopmen. The N.U.R. wants to enrol all railway 
employees in its own ranks; the craft Unions want to 
enrol all engineers, all carpenters, all plumbers, and the 
rest, whether they are employed by a railway company 
or not. It is the old quarrel between Craft Unionism 
and Union by Industry; and there appears to be no 
solution of it. It is at any rate quite certain that 
heither party will succeed in driving out the other, and 

at sooner or later they will have to make up their 
minds to agree to live together. It is a thousand pities 
they cannot do so now; for nobody at all can possibly 
gain by the present bickering. The rejected draft 
agreement was based on the principle of mutual recog- 
nition. Why was the National Union of Railwaymen 
80 foolish as to reject it ? 
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The threatened lock-out in the building industry 
appears to have been successfully averted, and a settle- 
ment reached in the local dispute at Croydon which 
gave rise to the threat of national action. The contrac- 
tors are to abide by the established conditions in the 
London building trades, and the complaint about 
sub-contracting, which was the chief source of trouble, 
is to be further investigated. So far, so good. But 
was it really necessary, in order to achieve this result, 
to threaten a national lock-out of the entire industry. 
We have drawn attention before to the regularity with 
which threats of this sort are uttered nowadays in 
connection with the most trivial of local disputes. 
Sometimes the Trade Unions are the offenders; more 
often, we think, in this particular connection, the big 
employers’ associations. Fortunately for the country, 
the majority of these threatened strikes and lock-outs 
do not in fact take place. But a good deal of harm can 
be done merely by the indiscriminate utterance of 
threats. Inevitably, such threats tend to prevent the 
smooth working of the regular machinery of negotiation, 
and to transform every minor difference into a national 
trial of strength. National organisation of both 
employers and workers follows inevitably from the 
economic conditions of present-day industry. But this 
use of Nasmyth hammers to crush nuts does not seem 
to us to conduce to anyone’s advantage. The Croydon 
affair, for example, could have been settled by half an 
hour’s common-sense discussion, without any need for 
national ultimata. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—Not the least 
startling shock of recent years to the Irish mind has 
been the discovery that economic earthquakes cannot 
be dealt with merely by changing the brand of political 
pills. Nevertheless, the old superstition dies hard, 
as is shown by the diseussion on the emigration statistics 

ublished in the preliminary report on the census. 

he figures, one would have thought, are sufficiently 
serious to induce all parties to drop their wretched 
Nae in order to concentrate upon a remedy. 

hile the rate of decline, it is true, has not increased 
perceptibly inside the last fifteen years, it is obvious 
that so long as nearly half the Irish-born population 
seek their living outside their own land—a state of 
affairs, to quote the report “‘ absolutely unique amongst 
the countries of the world ’’—it is idle to talk of 
economic progress. And still more futile is the assump- 
tion that this deep-seated malady can be cured by a mere 
transference of political power. Yet Free Staters 
insist that because they have superseded the English 
things must come right, while Republicans protest 
that all that is needed to bring about a miracle is that 
control should pass absolutely into their hands. 
Originally, no doubt, Irish emigration was the result 
of political causes. For a generation at least these 
causes have ceased to be of any practical importance. 
It is the rural districts that are being bled white, 
but since land purchase became an established fact 
the Irish farmer has had the making or marring of 
his economic future in his own hands. The clearances 
of the twentieth century, unlike those of the nineteenth, 
are due less to bad landlords and bad rulers than to 
the failure of the mass of the Irish people and their 
leaders to see that economic salvation depended not 
so much upon political status as upon their readiness 
to adopt the methods that had enabled countries like 
Denmark to attain prosperity. Even yet it is held to 
be the patriotic thing to argue that British rulers 
continued to the end to drive at the point of the bayonet 
the Irish to the emigrant ships, though it was plain 
that in later years the really difficult thing would have 
been to hold them back, a fact which Free State 


Ministers are now learning by painful experience. 
B 
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“TRUE LIBERALISM ” 


HE discussion on this subject which was started 
by Sir Ernest Benn in the Times last week; 
and has since then been most vigorously 
continued by other soi-disant Liberals, seems to us to 
exhibit an extraordinary lack of relevance, lack of 
connection, that is to say, with any of the actual 
facts of the present political situation. Sir Ernest 
Benn considers that the Liberal Party should abandon 
all its constructive schemes—which he dubs “ political 
shams ’’—and should be content to stand solely for 
“three big simple Things: (1) Peace, (2) Economy, 
and (8) Freedom of trade.” And having thus an- 
nounced his creed, he somewhat plaintively asks, 
**Am I a Liberal?’’ The answer, of course, is in 
the negative. Such a political creed might fifty or 
sixty years ago have entitled Sir Ernest Benn to 
describe himself as a Liberal, but to-day it stamps 
him as an old-fashioned Whig who stands well to the 
right certainly of a majority of the present Cabinet 
and probably of a majority of the Conservative members 
of the House of Commons. If he cannot accept the 
leadership of the comparatively revolutionary Mr. 
Baldwin, we fear there is no place for him in con- 
temporary political life. 

Sir Ernest Benn half realises this and has considered 
the advisability of leaving the Liberal Party. He 
has decided against that step, however, on the ground 
that it could “ only end in the extinction of the Liberal 
Party itself, and I therefore deem it my duty to remain.” 
May we, without the slightest intention of being 
disrespectful, suggest that on this point Sir Ernest is 
quite unnecessarily concerned? His desertion will 
not, in any case, unfavourably affect the fortunes of 
the Liberal Party. Whether that party has any 
future or not in the conditions of twentieth-century 
politics remains to be seen; but this much at least 
is certain, that if it cannot obtain the resignations of 
Sir Ernest Benn and of all those who think with him, 
it has no possible future at all. The resignations will 
come, of course; and probably they will come very 
soon; and when they are over and done with it will 
be rather easier than it is at present to foresee the 
part which the Liberal Party is destined to play in 
British politics during the next decade or so. The 
outlook is foggy mainly because men like Sir Ernest 
Benn, ignoring all the developments of the past twenty 
or thirty years, still persist in calling themselves 
** Liberals.” 

In the present political situation in Great Britain, 
as we see it, there are two most prevalent and out- 
standing delusions. The first is that the Conservative 
Party is as strong as it appears to be; the second is 
that the Liberal Party is virtually dead. We might 
add a third—that the Labour Party is about in the 
near future to sweep the country; but that delusion 
is cherished by so few intelligent people that it hardly 
deserves serious consideration. We will therefore only 
attempt briefly to consider the other two. 

The Conservative Party obtained its present almost 
omnipotent position by a glorious series of accidents, 
which most people forget and which are not in the 
least likely to occur again. It gained its victory 
at the last Election mainly for negative reasons. The 
Liberals were divided; Mr. Lloyd George was personally 





ee 


unpopular; there was ashortage of funds. The Labou 
Party had wasted the opportunities of office, hag 
achieved practically nothing, and had made a genera 
muddle of affairs both home and foreign. On the 
other side, there was at least one positive factor— 
the personal popularity of Mi Baldwin and his pigs 
and his pipe—and this was certainly a factor of y 
great, if transitory, importance. Yet with all these 
advantages, and for all the enormous working majority 
which the Conservatives obtained; they did not win 
the support of anything like half the electorate. And 
they cannot reasonably hope ever to do so well again, 
Could a more precarious position be conceived? 
Quite a small turnover of votes might reduce the 
Conservative Party to proportions even more insigni- 
ficant than those of 1906; and some such reduction— 
if the present policy of the Cabinet be continued— 
seems not only possible but highly probable. If 
there were an Election next week it is doubtful whether 
the Conservatives could hold 150 seats. But their 
numerical strength in both Houses is at the moment 
so overwhelming that they seem unable to envisage 
the possibility of disaster—a possibility which, for 
the reasons we have mentioned, is not remote, but im- 
minent. Mr. Baldwin’s is no longer a name to conjure 
with—for his fundamental weakness in a crisis has been 
sufficiently exposed—but even if it were, the Con- 
servatives could not hope to be given another majority. 
Their position is altogether false; they probably 
have not much more than a quarter of the electorate 
behind them. 


As for the Liberal Party—well, it is not dead. It 
certainly looks as if it were, but it is only shamming. 
It is not likely ever to outnumber the Labour Party, 
but in favourable electoral conditions and with a 
sufficiency of candidates it might easily outnumber 
the Conservatives. People who believe that the Liberal 
Party is dead seem to us to take an extremely super- 
ficial view of the position. They look at its divisions 
and its apparent lack of policy and forget that when 
its fortunes were at their very lowest ebb it nevertheless 
polled four million votes. They believe, indeed, just 
what they wish to believe. But you cannot kill a 
party by merely wishing it dead. The Liberal Party 
is not dead, nor anywhere near dead, for the perfectly 
simple reason that its continued existence corresponds 
to a real and important demand on the part of the 
electors. There are millions of electors whose sym- 
pathies are substantially with the Labour Party, 
but who will not join the Labour Party for two reasons: 
first, because they will not subscribe, even formally, 
to that theoretical “ Socialism” to which the Labour 
leaders still pay lip service; and second, because 
they regard the Labour Party as a “ class” party— 
which of course it is, and which it must remain s0 
long as its organisation is based almost exclusively 
upon the economic organisation of the manual workers. 
These objections may be regarded by the theorist as 
mere prejudice, since Mr. MacDonald is obviously 
no more of a “ class revolutionary ” than Mr. Lloyd 
George; but in practice they exist, and we see not 
the least prospect of their being overcome in the 
near future. The Labour Party will not absorb the 
Liberal Party until it is organised on a quite different 
basis; and there seems still less likelihood of the 
great rump of loyal Liberal voters being pers 
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to vote for Conservative candidates. Therefore the 
Liberal Party is not dead. It can hardly fail to double 
its numbers or thereabouts at the next Election. 

But what is “true Liberalism”? It is certainly 
not easy to define, but equally certainly it is not 
comprehended either in that ancient formula of “ Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform,” or in Sir Ernest Benn’s 
“Peace, Economy and Free Trade.” Essentially 
“Liberalism,” as we understand it, implies a certain 

ical attitude towards life and towards the problems 
of life. Sir Ernest Benn does not define it so badly 
when he writes of “the ability to see some good in 
the other fellow,” but he does not seem to exhibit 
yery much of that charitable ability himself, and in 
any case the definition is inadequate; for it omits 
that belief in average human nature, in the funda- 
mental common sense of the ordinary free man, that 
“trust in the people,”” which is perhaps the prime 
characteristic of Liberalism. We should say that 
the granting of autonomy to the Boers was “ true 
Liberalism.” So also was the creation of the Irish 
Free State, in spite of all that had gone before. We 
should say also that the National Insurance Act (of 
which we did not approve) was “true Liberalism.” And 
we should say that the latest important example of 
“true Liberalism” was the attitude adopted by Mr. 
Lloyd George during the recent General Strike, when 
he denounced the “ teach-them-a-lesson”’ policy and 
advocated negotiations without any condition as to 
the prior calling off of the strike. But Sir Ernest Benn 
we suspect was on the other side, and so we cannot 
regard him as a “true Liberal.” We cannot indeed 
see why in this twentieth century he regards himself 
as a Liberal at all. For “ Liberals” do not hold to 
the shibboleths of fifty years ago; or if they do, they 
ipso facto become Conservatives. “‘ True Liberalism ”’ 
is primarily a capacity for moving with the times 
and taking a generous view of all that is novel. Sir 
Emest Benn likes nothing that is novel. He seems 
to think the world is coming to a bad end, and no 
“true Liberal” thinks that. 


ECONOMIC REALITIES IN EUROPE 


Paris, August 80th. 
ERMAN and French industrialists have practically 
G reached an agreement. The negotiations are 
shortly to be resumed, and it will be surprising 
if they do not result in complete accord. Luxemburg 
comes into the consortium of iron and steel, and the difficul- 
ties raised by Belgium will surely be overcome. Some of 
the French metallurgists, who are still not as well organised 
as the Germans, have demurred to the terms offered, 
believing that sufficient account has not been taken of their 
potential development; but their objections are not 
seriously regarded. Probably before the month is out, 
the Economic Entente will be achieved. 

This is one of the most important possibilities of post-war 
Europe. It is fraught with the greatest consequences for 
the world at large. Eventually it may be found to be a 

ining step in the organisation of Europe for resisting 
American domination. Probably it is a pity that England 
cannot come into the Continental arrangements. The 
attitude of England is natural enough. England is as yet 
somewhat sceptical. England is, moreover, unwilling to 
make any concessions with regard to her own markets, 
‘specially in the British dominions. England is, further, 





unable at the moment to estimate her industrial capacity, 
following the great mining strike and the general economic 
disturbance. It is, however, high time that England 
should seriously study her position, if she is not to be 
permanently placed in a situation of inferiority. 

Even if one assumes that a European Metallurgical Trust 
cannot be effected at present, even though there should be 
some unexpected hitch, the fundamental facts should be 
clearly understood. It is too often supposed that the idea 
is new and cannot be put into execution for a number of 
years. The truth is that before 1914 the idea was in the air. 
The existing circumstances seemed to render it an idle 
dream, but those circumstances have now been totally 
changed. The French belatedly began to acquire a keen 
industrial sense. No longer was it justifiable to regard 
France as essentially an agricultural country. Much less 
is such a conception justifiable to-day when businesses are 
being interlocked and cartels are being built on the German 
pattern on horizontal and vertical lines. What made any 
Franco-German co-operation incredible before the war was 
the immense superiority of Germany. The French would 
not have been content to be subordinate. The Germans, 
with Alsace-Lorraine, the Sarre, Upper Silesia, would not 
think of giving France an adequate share. German industry 
would merely have absorbed the French. A fair bargain 
can only be struck by parties who stand on an equal footing. 
Therefore German ambitions consisted in a desire for the 
annexation of the Briey Basin, while French ambitions 
consisted in a desire for the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The war had to be fought, readjustments had to be made, 
before there could be serious conversations. 

Those readjustments were made by the men of Versailles, 
who may or may not have been conscious of what they were 
doing. It is strange now to look back on those feverish 
days of 1919, when both sides were breathing hatred, and 
to reflect that it was at Versailles that the foundations were 
laid of a Franco-German economic understanding. Some- 
times I am tempted to believe that the politicians deliber- 
ately put up a smoke screen. But probably I overrate 
their foresight and their intelligence. Certain it is, as I 
have frequently pointed out, that the industrialists on either 
side of the Rhine were wiser in their generation. They, 
at any rate, knew what they were about. The political 
clamour was at its height, and the protracted struggle for 
reparations was beginning, when already in 1920 meetings 
between French and German captains of industry were 
taking place. Though it would be wrong to suggest that the 
bitterest feelings were not aroused, the conflict often 
appeared to me to be chiefly skirmishing between the coal 
and iron owners. They were manceuvring for position. 
They tried hard to get the best bargaining advantages 
with a view to a genuine businesslike arrangement. 

It is unnecessary to repeat once more in detail France’s 
need of Westphalian coal. It has been set out on many 
occasions, and everybody knows that the recovery of 
Lorraine, with its iron ore and its blasting furnaces, was 
positively disadvantageous to France unless she could 
obtain German collaboration. The ore could not be trans- 
ported for economic reasons, and to work it meant the 
intensification of France’s coal shortage. The Ruhr and 
Lorraine were complementary. Germany might manage 
without Lorraine, but Germany reflected that there was a 
danger of France’s managing to enter into competition 
with the German metallurgical industry. The two sides 
faced each other, well aware that it was in their common 
interest to conclude an accord, well aware that the absence 
of an accord was equivalent to mutual suicide. 

The occupation of the Ruhr by the French, ostensibly on 
political grounds—and indeed truly, so far as the public is 
concerned, on political grounds—did not destroy but rather 
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confirmed the logic of the demand for a Franco-German 
Economic Entente. Personally, I did my best to bring this 
aspect of the matter to the attention of the British. The 
thesis is plainly stated in articles and books which I wrote 
at that time. Particularly do I remember an interview 
which I had with M. Poincaré which convinced me that at 
the back of his mind was a purpose which was scarcely 
appreciated by those who regarded him not only as the 
terrible but as the unreasoning adversary of Germany. He 
looked forward beyond the Ruhr episode to a rapprochement 
—not purely a political rapprochement, but an economic 
rapprochement. Sometimes he was accused of working on 
behalf of the Comité des Forges. Such an accusation I do 
not propose to make, but in so far as he was forwarding the 
aims of the Comité des Forges, it was not by a crude plan 
of annexing the Ruhr. The French industrialists did not 
suppose for an instant that they could force Germany to 
work for them. What they supposed was that they could 
drive a better bargain if they held the Ruhr card in their 
hands. But just as France was not to be coerced before 
the War because she was in an inferior position, so Germany 
resolved not to be coerced because she was temporarily in 
an inferior position. 

Only when France held no unfair advantage over Ger- 
many, only when both sides were free, could they come to 
terms. From this point of view, then, the occupation of 
the Ruhr was a failure. It was a great game of bluff, and 
generally it is a mistake to treat international politics and 
international economics like poker. Yet the negotiations 
had never entirely lapsed, and though they have been 
delayed for many reasons, including the collapse of the 
mark and the fluctuations of the franc, it has always, I 
think, been safe to assert that a Franco-German agreement 
(with the adhesion of the satellites of France and Germany) 
was inevitable. It is, indeed, in the nature of things. 
M. Briand not long ago, in an interview, insisted on the 
French desire not only for the reaffirmation of the Locarno 
policy but for its extension in the sense of an interpenetra- 
tion of an economic character. I found the remark pecu- 
liarly significant, for M. Briand is inclined to concentrate 
on purely political matters and to ignore the underlying 
economic facts. The basis of any permanent Franco- 
German friendship is certainly not sentimental. It must 
be erected on common interest. 

At the beginning of August a commercial accord was 
signed at the Quai d’Orsay. It is provisional because, with 
the depreciation of the franc, there must be a readjustment 
of French tariffs when stabilisation is effected. Germany 
had held out for many months, hoping to secure first the 
evacuation of the Ruhr and of the Cologne zone and other 
modifications of the occupational régime. Apparently 
she is now satisfied, and the accord applies to specified 
agricultural and industrial products which will benefit on 
either side of the frontier by the application of minimum 
tariffs. Those articles which were excluded were to be the 
subject of direct understandings between the French and 
German industrialists. Among these articles were metal- 
lurgical goods. 

The production of iron and steel has increased, and there 
are those who fear that the supply, if it is unregulated, may 
become greater than the demand. Germany, in spite of the 
loss of Lorraine, of the Sarre, of Upper Silesia, produces 
ten million tons of iron, and France produces eight and a 
half millions. The first step to an understanding was taken 
in April of this year, when it was decided that the products 
of the Sarre should in part enter freely into Germany, and 
the products of Lorraine should also enter in quantities 
based on the pre-disannexation figures. The great 
metallurgical-producing countries of Europe were to recon- 
struct the association known as the I.R.M.A.—that is to 


—— 


say the International Railway Merchants Association— 
in order that there should be no disorderly and wastefyj 
activity and no competition in neutral markets, that is tp 
say in non-metallurgical-producing countries. This 
ment was not to become operative until there was a wide 
understanding. 

The wider understanding is on the point of being reached, 
The French and the Germans will produce certain quantities 
of metal annually. The quotas are being decided. Markets 
are to be shared, each national industry retaining its metro. 
politan markets and preserving its special rights jn jts 
colonial markets. The rest of the world is being mapped 
out. This means that prices must be fixed by the parties 
to the agreement. Here is a formidable machine. It may 
be directed against the consumer. The Governments have 
surely their word to say, for the consumer cannot be treated 
as a negligible factor ; and, further, customs duties can only 
be fixed by the Governments. Nobody can doubt, however, 
that the Governments will endeavour to meet the wishes of 
the huge organisation that is being built. Thus we are 
rapidly approaching the constitution of an immense 
Continental Trust, with all that it implies, both of good and 
of evil. In the political controversies, whether at Geneva or 
elsewhere, we should do well to remember that behind the 
political controversies are tremendous economic realities, 

SisLey Hupp estoy. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 


HE fifty-eighth annual Trades Union Congress, 
which meets at Bournemouth during the coming 


week, will presumably be an occasion for a general 
stocktaking. It may be that there will be no full discussion 
of the circumstances surrounding the late General Strike; 
for, strictly speaking, the body which called the strike, 
and to which a report on it must be made, is not the Trades 
Union Congress, but a Conference of Trade Union Execu- 
tives. But, whether this point of punctilio be observed 
or no, the General Strike can hardly be kept out of 
the discussions. It arises out of one resolution after 
another ; and references to it could not be excluded without 
making the entire proceedings unreal. 

The original intention was to call a special Conference 
to which the report on the General Strike would be 
made. This, however, was put off on the ground that it 
was undesirable to make the report while the mining 
struggle was still in progress. If this argument ever held 
good, it has certainly ceased to hold to-day. Everyone 
knows the differences which arose between the General 
Council and the Miners’ Federation during the strike. 
There are no cats left in the bag for a discussion to let 
out. It is common knowledge that the General Council 
wanted the miners to accept the Samuel Memorandum, 
and that the miners would not. It is common knowledge 
that the General Council believed that the Government 
were ready to act on the “ memorandum,” though it is 
not, and probably never will be, clear whether there was 
ever any solid foundation for this hope. 

In any case, there is now no reason at all why the position 
should not be fully discussed. This appears to be the 
view of the numerous Trade Unions which have placed 
on the agenda resolutions dealing with the General 
Strike. It may disappoint those who, on the morrow 
of the strike, were loud in crying “ Never again,” to find 
that this sentiment has no echo in the resolutions which 
have been put forward. The Plasterers’ Association does, 
indeed, declare that time enough should be allowed for 
all Unions to take a ballot of their members before # 
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General Strike is declared, and there are several resolutions 
calling for the amendment of Trade Union rules and 
collective agreements so as to enable strike action to be 
taken without violation of either. But these are proposals 
designed to regularise the procedure for calling a General 
Strike, and not to prevent one from being called. And 
several societies, including the big Unions of engineers 
and woodworkers, expressly declare in favour of the 
General Strike, and seek to widen the powers of the Congress 
and General Council so as to make it more effective. So 
far as the agenda goes, there is no sign of any criticism 
of the General Council for having called the strike, though 
there are criticisms of the manner of its conduct and of 
its calling off. 

These opinions, we believe, are fairly representative of 
the Trade Union movement as a whole. That there was 
general disappointment with the late strike, and that 
there were many Trade Unionists who are wholly against 
the General Strike as a policy, are facts clearly beyond 
dispute. But we believe that the majority of active 
Trade Unionists take the view that, as they were thrust 
into a position in which strike action became unavoidable 
last May, so they may be thrust into such a situation 
again, and that their chief care should be, not to repudiate 
the General Strike, but to take what steps they can to 
equip the movement better for united action in the future. 
This does not mean that they are contemplating another 
General Strike as an early possibility. Emphatically, 
they are not. But they are not at all disposed to pronounce 
against it in such a way as to tie their own hands for the 
future; and they are disposed to enlarge rather than to 
diminish, the wide powers already conceded to the General 
Council as the executive of the entire movement. 

It is, of course, true that the General Council itself 
has declared against the extension of its powers for the 
present. This declaration was made early in the year, 
before the General Strike actually took place. But 
it is quite likely that the General Council will hold to it, 
even in the changed circumstances. If this is so, it is 
unlikely that the actual resolutions on the agenda, designed 
to give the General Council further powers and especially 
to enable it to impose general levies on all the affiliated 
Unions, will be proved. Even, however, if no change is 
made in the powers of the Council or in the rules by which 
the Congress is governed, in effect the Council’s powers 
will have been considerably enlarged. For the rules as 
they stand confer very wide authority in very broad and 
general terms, and their meaning has always been doubtful. 
In May the General Council acted on these rules, giving 
them a broad and inclusive interpretation. Apparently, 
no Union wishes to protest that the powers already given 
were exceeded ; and, if that is so, presumably what the 
General Council did in May becomes a precedent on the 
basis of which action can be taken at need in the future. 

This absense of challenge is not really so surprising 
as it may seem at first. The entire attitude of the Govern- 
ment since May has been in effect a continuous invitation 
to the Trade Unions to regard it as the bitter enemy of 
the working-classes, and to set themselves up against it 
by all means in their power. And, if the failure of May 
appeared to demonstrate the inefficiency of a General 
Strike to bring industrial pressure to bear, the subsequent 
history of the mining dispute is an even clearer illustration 

of the difficulty which faces any one Trade Union which 
attempts alone to stand up against the united opposition 
of employers and Government. If the Government is 
going to throw its weight in the scale against the workers 
engaged in an industrial dispute, the workers must 
evidently devise means of standing more closely together. 

Of course, their best way of doing this is to return to 


power a Government which will take a different view of 
its obligations. The moral of the present impasse is far 
more political than industrial. But even if the eyes of 
active Trade Unionists are chiefly cast forward to the 
next General Election, this does not lessen their desire 
to achieve a more closely knit unity of industrial organisa- 
tion. For, in the first place, they may need to use their 
united industrial power, on some future occasion, to 
support a friendly Government instead of using it to 
oppose a hostile Government. And, in the second place, 
they are far from sure what attacks on their political 
and industrial rights the present hostile Government is 
meditating before a General Election can be held. 

If, for example, in the coming Parliamentary session, 
the Government brings in Bills designed to make the 
collection of political levies by the Unions in effect im- 
possible, or seriously to restrict the right to strike, there 
is plainly nothing in the Parliamentary situation to prevent 
such Bills from being passed. It is evident that the 
Government has no mandate for any such measures ; 
but it is unfortunately impossible on that ground to conclude 
that no attempt will be made to pass them into law. It 
would be entirely consistent with what we believe to be 
Mr. Churchill’s philosophy to act in such matters without 
a mandate, or even in defiance of the most obvious public 
hostility. And Mr. Churchill appears just now to be the 
effective head of the Government. 

To take measures of this sort would be precisely equivalent 
to that cooking of the electoral system which has been 
practised of late years in more than one continental country. 
It would be, in fact, the most improved and up to date 
kind of gerrymandering. And, being this, it would 
evidently absolve the Trade Unions from their allegiance 
to a Parliament elected under unfair conditions, and 
entitle them to take all practicable measures to prevent 
the Government from carrying such a policy into effect. 
They would be entitled to appeal to public opinion against 
a Government which tried to pass measures of this sort, 
or against a hostile Parliament elected with the help of 
such measures. 

This situation has not arisen yet, and, we most earnestly 
hope, will not arise. But there have been threats enough 
put about to make Trade Unionists highly suspicious of 
the Government’s intentions, and most disinclined to 
affirm that for the future they will abstain from challenging 
the Government by other than political means. Will 
they be allowed, they wonder, a fair chance of making 
their political challenge effective? They have no doubt 
that, if they could force an election now, they would meet 
with a resounding success. But is that not just a reason 
why Mr. Churchill and his friends should do their best to 
weight the scales against them ? 

We are not prophesying a further General Strike, either 
in the near or in the remoter future. We are merely 
pointing out that circumstances may again arise which 
will make such a movement inevitable, and that there is 
sufficient cause in the Government’s present attitude for 
Trade Unionists to be unwilling to commit themselves 
to any renunciation of the policy. It is desirable that 
the public should realise the dangers inherent in the course 
which the Government is pursuing, and especially in any 
attempt to interfere with the industrial and political 
organisation of the working class. 

Apart from the matters arising out of the coal trouble 
and the General Strike, by far the most important issue 
before next week’s Congress is that of education. The 
Trade Unions will be asked, not only to ratify the taking 
over of Lady Warwick’s house, Easton Lodge, as a Trade 
Union College, but also to pledge themselves to provide 
the funds necessary for its proper maintenance. We 

Cc 
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suppose they will approve the plan, and that for the future 
educational work may be regarded as forming, in practice 
as well as in theory, an integral part of Trade Union 
activity. The College, of course, is only one part of the 
educational programme which is now being gradually 
worked out. Quite as important are the evening classes 
conducted throughout the country by such bodies as 
the Workers’ Educational Association, with which the 
Trade Unions and the Congress are in close and friendly 
relations. 

That the educational question should come to the 
forefront at the same time as the most fundamental 
questions of Trade Union industrial policy is no accident. 
For, as the Trade Union movement grows in power and 
claims greater authority, it comes up against harder 
problems and needs in its ranks more and more men and 
women who are capable of hard thinking as well as of 
loyal action. It needs better leadership, not only nationally, 
but in every district and in every separate organisation. 
It is emphatically to the public interest as well as to its 
own that it should get that leadership. For if, as the 
Woodworkers’ Society asserts in a resolution on the Congress 
agenda, the present situation “imposes upon the workers 
the necessity of continually improving their Trade Union 
organisation and leadership,” it is important to remember 
that these depend on the knowledge and thinking capacity 
of the movement more than on any other thing. Above 
all, what the Trade Union Movement needs to-day is better 
brains. 


GIVE THEM ENGLISH 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
ECENTLY Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for 
R Dominion Affairs, acting as host for the Govern- 
ment, entertained at luncheon a number of 
delegates, come from ten countries to London for the 
purpose of establishing an International Bureau of African 
Languages and Cultures. In the course of a speech which 
he made on that occasion, he asserted that in the education 
of the primitive African it is essential to employ the 
African’s own language as the instrument of education. 
He went on to say that language is thought, that all thinking 
is indissolubly connected, that in that sense it is true 
that the language of the African native is his soul, and 
that we must appeal to him through his soul. “ The 
use of the vernacular language in native education is an 
essential condition for success,” said Mr. Amery. (Times, 
1.7.26.) 

With all respect to Mr. Amery and to those who share 
his view of this matter, I venture to differ. I differ because 
nearly twenty years of closest contact with the primitive 
African in his own land convinces me that Mr. Amery’s 
view is wrong. What the speech amounted to, in few 
words and simple, was this—that the African ought to 
be educated, but must not be given a modern literary 
language. He must stick to his own tongue. But so 
long as he does so he certainly can never be educated, nor 
even adequately instructed, in anything. 

The languages of Africa are wellnigh innumerable—at 
any rate, there are hundreds of them. In my personal 
experience I have frequently, in touring the country, 
found a different one every dozen miles. In one area of 
which I was in charge—it covered about fourteen hundred 
square miles and contained some forty thousand people— 
there were at least six different languages. And it was 


unusual to find any resident who spoke more than a couple 
of them: most knew only one, their own. 

This diversity of tongues is inevitable in the circum- 
stances. None of the languages has any literature, nor 





ee 


even a script. In most of them there is no provision for 
counting above twenty. Nobody can say whether a 
person is speaking correct Yerghum, or Montol, or Kamuky 
or Gwari, or whatever it is, because there is no standard 
by which to check him. The vocabularies are very small, 
Things other than those habitually seen, handled, experi. 
enced, there are no names for. Conversation is a string of 
names of things: “ parts of speech,” apart from substan- 
tives and verbs and a few adjectives, hardly exist. The 
present tense is the only one used. Ideas of past and 
future are indicated, not satisfactorily, by pantomime, 
repetition, emphasis. In none of these languages is it 
possible to get such a statement as “‘ He went last Thursday, 
I am going to-day, and she will start on Saturday ” across, 
without making a long speech, and then getting it all 
wrong. The native knows this, so does not attempt 
anything so ambitious. Elsewhere, in discussing this 
language business, I have spoken of these preposterous 
tongues as “Kitchen Languages.” The construction, 
flexibility, and capacity of them are those of baby talk: 
the scope of them does not extend beyond the activities 
of the primitive farmyard and the simplest facts of 
elementary physiology. 

There is, it is true, in West Africa, a primitive language 
that is spoken by some millions of people. Hausa, it is 
called, and the use of it is spreading. Like the others 
it has no literature, nor even a script. Thanks to its 
absorption of many Arabic words it is of greater capacity 
than the other Kitchen Languages. European beaters 
of dead donkeys have wrought and are wreaking at it, 
writing it down in roman characters, pretending to discover 
in it the whole apparatus of gerunds and pluperfects and 
passives, and, I doubt not, the supine. Parts of the Bible 
have been bludgeoned into this unhappy language, wherein, 
to give one example, “‘ The Lamb of God ” becomes “ dan 
tumkia n Allah ’—literally, son of God’s ewe. Not very 
happy. I don’t think that Shakespeare has yet suffered 
Hausaisation, and I believe that Browning has escaped 
to date. “To be, or not to be,” and the rest of the 
soliloquy, in Hausa, would be interesting, if not edifying ; 
so would “ Roses, roses all the way.” 

And Hausa is, if not the best, at any rate not surpassed 
amongst the Kitchen Languages of Africa. It seems 
almost incredible that the native should be taxed to 
provide for the cost of his “ education” through the 
medium of such a language. His teachers are Britishers, 
university men, not cheap, who have themselves to learn 
Hausa before they can begin to instruct him. The objective 
as stated is to equip the primitive African with such skill 
and knowledge as will enable him to enter the markets 
of the world and make good there. In British West Africa 
there are, say, twenty-five millions of natives, scattered over 
a very considerable extent of not very fertile country. They 
grow cocoa and cotton and cattle—and there is need for im- 
provement in their methods. They possess a good deal of 
jungle wealth, for the better exploitation of which they 
require knowledge. Agricultural experts, sylvan products 
experts, cattle experts, and others, are established at 
their expense in their country, for the purpose of helping 
them along. And the instruction is given in a Kitchen 
Language! 

The native is taxed also to provide for the maintenance 
of a medical department. He suffers in his health a lot, 
does the native; preventive medicine could and ought to 
do great things for him. The causation of malaria, of 
dysentery ; the importance of hygiene; that cleanliness 
is next to godliness; that all sorts of ills come through 
drinking impure water—these are matters that he is told 
about, if at all, in a Kitchen Language, which the doctors 
and other experts must first themselves acquire. The 
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best mercantile people in West Africa are the Yorubas. 
They are capable, industrious, intelligent. And their 
Kitchen Language is one which requires the speaker to 
gave several of his front teeth extracted, and to keep 
sbout a quarter of a pound of yam in his mouth, before 
he can pronounce it. How are these folk to become 
merchant princes ? 

The Secretary for Dominion Affairs made a point in his 

h—speakers on the subject have been making it 
for many years past—of the importance of avoiding the 
training up of a race of clerks in Africa. Everybody abuses 
the clerk class of African. He is a man who has been 
taught to read and write and figure in English, for the 
convenience of Government, which finds him cheaper 
than a European clerk. He speaks English in a clipped, 
amusing sort of way, and on paper is apt to express himself 
more or less in the style that the Baboo’s letters in Punch 
and elsewhere have accustomed us to. He resents being 
knocked about, and if he is assaulted is very likely to 
summons the assaulter. He answers back. Knowing 
some English, he inclines to boss his fellows who know 
none; and at times he takes illegitimate advantage of 
their ignorance. That is the indictment against the 
derk. It is obvious that putting his sins at the worst, 
they are not attributable to education, and that the cure 
for them is more education, not less. Incidentally, if all 
his fellows could talk English he wouldn’t be able to 
exploit them, even if he wanted to. When any and every 
native can approach any European and talk to him and 
understand him, in English, the exploitation value of our 
language will vanish. 

The local conditions are such that adequate instruction 
in English can be provided for all children of school age. 
In twenty-five years at most practically the whole of 
the people could be English speakers. They want to 
learn English. Most of them as it is only speak Hausa 
as a second language—it is not their mother tongue. The 
children are extraordinarily quick and intelligent and 
have a natural aptitude for languages: it is no uncommon 
thing to find youngsters of twelve with a knowledge of 
three or four of the Kitchen languages, as different from 
each other as are English, French, German and Italian. 

Scrap the Hausa and the rest of the Kitchen languages ; 
surrender the results of the gerund-hunting therein ; 
give the people English; equip them to benefit by the 
accumulated store of knowledge of all sorts that English 
holds. We have no right to condemn them to stay cribbed, 
cabined, and confined within the exiguous limits of the 
Kitchen languages. 

One word upon the political aspect of the matter. With 
the people knowing English it is a simple matter for Govern- 
ment to explain and to justify itself; publicity is then 
possible. Amongst a Kitchen language people the Govern- 
ment case, however sound, cannot be effectively stated ; 
the vernacular agitator has the field to himself. There 
are people who think that if a community can be kept 
illiterate, ignorant, it will stay contented, or at any rate 
acquiescent in the state of things existing. But that is 
a fallacy, because you can’t keep all the people ignorant 
for all time, and because injustice and abuses breed dis- 
content which, sooner or later, finds expression in explosion. 


QUIET 


woman who looked after us, as I shook hands 
with her before leaving Mead-super-Mud, “ you 
can’t say but what you’ve had a quiet time. To anybody 
coming from London it’s more of a change, I dare say ; 
its more restful.” ‘* A quiet time,” I thought on my way 
to the station; “ yes, it was a quiet time, quite different 


7 W ron said the extraordinarily good-natured 





from life in London with its constant succession of excite- 
ments,”” and I began to recall one by one those long days 
of peaceful sunshine. There was, for instance, that day 
of blue and gold on which the elder of my nieces was 
bitten by a dog. That was a change from London. It 
was not a serious bite, and the dog looked very much 
ashamed afterwards as he slunk off across the lawn, but 
at least it was a change. We all overlooked it and agreed 
that it was not the dog’s fault, and gave him everything 
he asked for, from roast beef to lumps of sugar. Then a 
guest arrived who is a great lover of animals, and the dog 
bit her, too. It bit her in the face as she sat caressing him 
on the lawn, so that her left cheek ran with blood, and 
for several days had to be treated with iodine and peroxide 
of hydrogen. We all agreed again that it wasn’t the 
dog’s fault, but the mother of my nieces began to keep 
a watch on his habits and to tempt him with saucers of 
water in order to make sure that he had not developed 
an unnatural hatred of that pleasant liquor. I take 
credit to myself that I scouted the notion. ‘“ The dog’s 
all right,” I said; “* he’s as sane as youorl.” If I myself 
had been bitten, I should probably have not been quite 
so certain; I should at least have taken the dog down 
to the edge of the water and made a note of his behaviour 
on being tempted with a stick or a stone to go for a swim. 
I should have made a series of similar experiments if 
any member of my family had been bitten. But, when a 
guest is bitten, I feel none of these alarms. I am then the 
coolest man in Christendom, and can tell a sane dog from 
a mad one at a glance of the eye. No one who had not 
been bitten himself, or had not had a niece bitten—bitten 
till the blood came, I mean—could have doubted the 
sanity of Jack. It was clear to the naked eye that he 
loved water like a teetotaller, and I patted him warmly, 
said “‘ Good dog!” and gave him a lump of sugar. 


Our guest left us, and Sunday came. Sunday was the 
day on which the great black retriever in the yard was 
loosed from his chain and given his weekly holiday from 
the kennel. I am all against dogs being chained up, but, 
if they are accustomed to being chained, I cannot feel 
as much at my ease with them as I should like when I 
meet them wandering about with a loose chain dangling 
from the collar. In such circumstances, I am never 
the first to pet the dog. If I say “‘ Good dog!” it is with 
a different intonation. This dog had a queer way of 
baring his teeth when he was pleased that did not please 
me. You could not run after a ball comfortably while 
he was anywhere about. Nothing happened, however, 
till we were sitting at tea, when howls of a small boy in 
tears came through the window. We looked out and saw 
the small boy rubbing the calf of his leg and the black 
dog crawling about among the boats on the foreshore 
in a voluptuous serpentine way. “Do all the dogs in 
this place bite?’ cried the mother of my nieces, hurrying 
out to examine the child’s wound. The master of the 
dog, a good-natured man with an ear-ring in his right 
ear, gaped from the dog to the child with astonishment. 
“* Never knew him to do such a thing before,” he said. 
He did not reproach the dog; he did not pet it; he did 
not attempt to attend to the injured child or to blame 
him. “ Plays with the children,” he kept saying to 
himself; “‘ as quiet a dog as you could meet.”” The whole 
thing was simply a puzzle to him, and he stood there by 
the mud trying to make it out. The boy was then brought 
into the house and was found to be bitten on the calf 
of one leg and behind the knee of the other. With a 
large chocolate with a hard centre in his mouth, his outcries 
soon dwindled into spasmodic gulps; his tears ceased 
to flow and left merely tracks under his eyes that he had 


rubbed with his dirty fists. With a caramel in his mouth, 
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he even became talkative. As the iodine was painted 
over the tooth-marks, he told us how he had once had 
the top of his finger caught in a deck chair and had had 
to keep it tied up for a month. He held up the finger and 
showed it to us. ~He was very proud of it—as proud as 
he will be a little later of the dog-bite. O blessed accidents, 
that make our past lives so interesting to us! You who 
have been run over by a bicycle in your childhood, you 
who have been nearly drowned, you who have been in a 
not too serious motoring accident, are brothers and sisters 
of this small boy in his boastfulness. How he admired 
the romance of his destiny as he remembered the day 
on which his finger was caught in the chair! Still, as the 
iodine painted his little calf a deeper and deeper brown, 
I could not help reflecting that a record of three bites 
for one house in so short a holiday was excessive. 

I had noticed a few days before a cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood called “ Iodine,” and had been puzzled to find 
a house called by so strange a name—the strangest name, 
perhaps, except “Calomel,” to be seen on any modern 
English house. I now realised, however, that in a country 
of biting dogs iodine must seem one of the most precious 
and beautiful things on earth. One can imagine poets 
who live at Mead-super-Mud writing odes to Iodine. Is 
is not, after all, more like the name of a goddess than of 
something that we buy in a bottle from a chemist ? 

Then Beryl arrived, and one morning, with my two 
nieces, ran off along the road to meet another friend of 
theirs whe was coming from the station by car. As they 
ran, Beryl tripped over a stone and arrived back on the 
car a casualty. She was seriously enough hurt, it was 
clear, to need a doctor’s attentions, and there was no 
doctor nearer than two miles, and no telephone. How 
glorious an invention the telephone seems when there 
isn’t one! How much more glorious it would be if 
its use were forbidden on “trivial occasions and were 
permitted only in emergencies! In the absence of a 
telephone, a little girl of the house who was about as high 
as your knee hurried off to the village on a bicycle for 
help. Half-hour followed half-hour and no doctor came. 
I was sent out along the road to look for a house with a 
telephone and to get into touch with him. After a mile 
or so, I saw a house with a wire running across the road 
to it, and walked through the gate. There was a dog on 
the step, but I advanced and rang the bell. The maid 
was sympathetic when she heard there had been an accident. 
I am afraid that from my woebegone expression she had a 
vision of mangled corpses lying along the road among 
the ruins of motor-cars. When I was going away after 
sending the message to the doctor, she positively refused 
any reward for her kindness. ‘* Wouldn’t dream of it,” 
she said, shaking her head. 

When the doctor arrived, he found a dislocated arm, 
a knee cut and full of gravel and various other injuries. 
Dressings and other things would be needed in the morning 
to supplement the few medical odds-and-ends that were 
at hand, and as there was no soda-water in the house 
I decided to order some when I was in the village for the 
other things. The woman of the house had a small donkey 
and a high gig-like donkey-cart, and I asked her whether 
it would be possible for me to drive it in and bring back 
the soda-water myself. ‘ He’s a perfectly quiet animal ? ” 
I suggested in as careless a tone as possible, for I have 
never driven a donkey. “ He’s all right,” she replied, 
“except just at the start, when he has a way of rearing 
up on his hind legs”—she threw up her arms into the 
air in imitation of a donkey on its hind legs—“ and he 
always gallops like mad till he’s got past the cottages. 
But that’s only friskiness after being let out of the stable, 
and when he settles down he’s as quiet as a child.” “ He’s 








not afraid of motors?” I said, beginning to feel a little 
apprehensive. “He doesn’t mind motors at all,” ghe 
declared with an emphatic gesture. “The only thing 
is that if a cart with milk-churns passes him, the noise 
seems to excite him, and he wants to race it, like. But 
there’s nothing the matter with him, except that he’s 
a young donkey, and has never been broke.” 

I passed a restless night, wondering whether I had the 
nerve to take part in a race between a half-broken-in 
donkey and a milk-cart along a country road—perhaps in 
the main street of the village itself. When I had finished 
breakfast the next morning, either my desire for soda. 
water had weakened, or my dread of the mockery of my 
fellow-ereatures had. increased, and I asked the woman 
of the house if she could get a few bottles of soda-water 
for me by some slower, surer way. I set out to buy the 
dressings, my conscience pricking me for my cowardice, 
and, as there was no chemist’s shop in the village, I went 
into a small shop in the window of which I saw cricket 
balls, picture postcards, soap, millinery, a bottle of gripe 
water and some lead pencils. A charming old lady in 
spectacles told me that she had no boric lint, or whatever 
it was I had heen sent for, and began to look through the 
shop for something that would do instead. At length, 
she went to the back of the shop, and produced an 
old discarded muslin—was it muslin ?—blouse. “I 
wonder if this would do,” she said. “ When I was 
young we were taught never to give in because we 
couldn’t get what we wanted, but to look and see 
if we couldn’t find something else that would do 
instead. I was going to throw this away the other 
day, when it struck me that it might come in useful for 
something or other. It’s quite clean, and would do, 
don’t you think, for dressings or poultices. You wouldn't 
be insulted if I offered it to you?” she asked. “It’s 
charming of you,” I told her, and she cut away the button- 
holes, cut the rest of the garment into strips, and folded 
it into a parcel. On my way home with the blouse I 
overtook the little girl from the house. She had been 
in the village and was wheeling a perambulator with one 
of the tyres off, which was full of my bottles of soda water, 
groceries and ae papers. Her infant brother was 
crying in her wake because there was no room for him 
in the perambulator. ‘* You’d better take him by the 
hand,” said to her, “and give me the perambulator. 
How it creaked and staggered over the stones under the 
blazing sun between the banks of knapweed on the road- 
side! When I looked round, she had her brother in her 
arms, though he was almost as tall as she was, and she 
was carrying him, and, when I offered to exchange him 
for the perambulator, she would not part with her — 
As I pushed the squeaking perambulator home, I felt 
that I was walking beside an angel. If you had seen her 
carrying her brother you couldn’t have doubted it. 

It was certainly a change from London, and when 
another of her brothers nearly got drowned on the last 
day of the holidays, and had to be pulled out after sinking 
for the second time, it was but another incident in the 
equability of country life, so restful after the stress and 
hubbub of London. The curious thing is that the omy 
people themselves believe that the country is a quit, 
uneventful place, and the behaviour neither of dogs nor 
of donkeys will ever convince them of the cama 


THE PREVENTION OF HEART 
DISEASE 


r I NHERE exists, not least in fiction and the drama, 
a character known as a great heart specialist. 
He is at the very head of his profession. A doctor 
may be a learned student of children’s diseases, an 
excellent dermatologist, or skilled in bacteriology, >¥ 
none such may ever hope to rank with the great hee 
specialist, whose clinical manner and stethoscope and 
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of diagnosis convince us with the exact reasons why we 
suffer. In courses of lectures upon medicine, the diseases 
of the heart take pride of place. The student will surely 
be examined upon them. A well marked presystolic 
murmur in the out-patient department will probably be 
‘ gdmitted to the wards, as something which will furnish 
an admirable clinical lecture. One might almost suppose 
it possible to cure such cases, what with binaural stetho- 
sopes and strophanthus, digitalis, cardio-plethysmo- 
graphs, pulse tracings or sphygmographs, and so forth. 

If any of these terms, which I dig out of my memory, 

be obscure, let the reader be assured that it would waste 

his time and mine to state their meaning. Let us stop 
this foolery and seek realities. 

Heart disease is a hideous and cruel scourge which 
causes more deaths in our country even than cancer and 
tuberculosis. Its victims suffer for years. Their earning 
powers are gravely impaired. There is no drug nor knife 
that can cure them. They are studied and drugged and 
relieved for a time, but they are the victims of damage 
which cannot be made good, and they are doomed. Here I 
refer solely to the great, outstanding, widespread, continual 
type of heart disease which furnishes all but a very small 
minority of cases, against which clinical medicine is almost 
futile, and which preventive medicine has hitherto ignored. 

We call these cases rheumatic—a meaningless term 
derived from the Greek verb meaning to flow. Their 
usual history is after this fashion. A child suffers from 
pains in the joints. They may develop suddenly, with 
swelling, sweating and fever. We call it a case of acute 
theumatism or rheumatic fever. Or the case may be 
subacute, less well defined, more prolonged, perhaps never 
diagnosed. The throat may be swollen: or it has often 
been swollen, with tonsilitis of one type or another. The 
pulse may be quick and irregular. There may be pains 
in the cardiac region. The symptoms pass—the fever, 
the arthritis, the sweating—and the thing is at an end: 
but it is not at an end, nor will it end until its victim 
breathes his last. For he has suffered from an inflammatory 
process, due to some poison, doubtless of microbic origin, 
which has involved not only the smooth linings of his 
joints, but also the smooth linings of the valves of his 
heart. The body, being thus attacked, calls out its re- 
sources, and wins, but at a cost. The inflammation 
subsides, the microbes are defeated, there is no more 
fever: but the inflamed valves have undergone the changes 
characteristic of scar formation or healing after local 
damage. They are distorted, so that perhaps the passage 
from one chamber of the heart to the next, which the valve 
belonging to that channel should guard, becomes obstructed, 
or else it is imperfectly closed by the valve, so that the blood 
is allowed to regurgitate or leak back, instead of going 
wholly forward. The patient is now the subject of valvular 
disease of the heart or V.D.H., as it was shortly named in 
the countless cases observed during the war. The resources 
of the body are not yet exhausted. Extra work being 
tequired, the appropriate part of the heart undergoes 
enlargement or hypertrophy, and we say that compen- 
sation—for the mechanical defect—has been established. 
So Jong as this compensation can be maintained, the 
patient may carry on, more or less crippled, but not in- 

Capacitated. There are hundreds of thousands of such 

cases, some fifty to sixty thousand deaths from them in 
land and Wales every year, with armies of doctors 

and nurses and druggists, special hospitals and so forth. 
€ first case has yet to be cured. 

If contemporary medical science and practice were based 
upon the principles of hygiene and prevention, according 
to the tenet that prevention is better than cure, which we 
all repeat parrot-wise and promptly forget, we should look 
at heart disease in quite another fashion. The great heart 


specialists would be given their titles and incomes as here- 
tofore, perhaps: but some social reformer or statesman, 
or perhaps even some doctor, or another amateur like 
Florence Nightingale or Lord Shaftesbury, would arise and 
point to the causes of heart disease and persuade us to 
prevent them. At this point the well-informed reader may 
doubtless protest that the etiology of rheumatic fever is 
unfortunately still obscure, the diplococcus rheumaticus 
described by Drs. Poynton and Paine some quarter of a 
century ago not yet being accepted by other observers as 
the causa causans of the disease. But such a comment 
would, according to the view which I have steadily taught 
here and elsewhere, ever since, as a medical student long 
ago, I was first taught about the diplococcus rheumaticus, 
be no more than an instance of that bacteriological obsession 
which blocks the way, even yet, to the conquest of most of 
our diseases. The tubercle bacillus may be “the cause” of 
tuberculosis ; but my readers know well that prior failure 
of nutrition, especially in respect of sunlight and its products, 
underlies the capacity to be infected by the bacillus. The 
ultra-microscopic parasite of Gye and Barnard may be the 
cause of cancer, but we have overwhelming evidence that 
certain types of chronic intoxication and injury, involving 
subtle failure of nutrition, underlie the capacity to be 
infected by it, if indeed it exists. And so here. The name 
and identity and microscopic and biochemical features of 
the virus of rheumatic fever may be this or that; nor would 
anyone but a fool, remembering the antitoxins which we 
owe to the discovery of the diphtheria and the lockjaw 
bacilli, hesitate to believe that the effective discovery of 
the virus might yield us a medicament of which a few drops, 
in the hands of any cleanly attendant, might do more than 
a wilderness of great heart specialists; but we should not 
and need not wait for any such discovery. 

The overwhelming majority of cases of heart disease 
occur amongst the children of the less fortunate classes. 
They are associated with damp and cold. In part, they 
come into my category, now widely accepted and used, 
of the “ diseases of darkness.”” They occur in Northern 
as against Southern Europe: they occur from October 
to March, as against the brighter and drier period from April 
to September. The children attacked have often had their 
defences sapped by the route of the tonsils ; and no adequate 
steps have been taken to make good the dangerous breach 
thus developed. We have a school medical service, thank 
Heaven—at least one satisfactory fruit of the South African 
War, and of the demands on behalf of childhood which 
some of us made thereafter, based upon the medical 
revelations of recruiting: and this service does something. 
But it is very nearly true that the nation and the State 
medicine and charity do nothing until the child is infected 
and, despite all the stethoscopes and salicylic preparations 
on earth, nothing can be done. 

It is all folly, cruel, criminal, purblind, spendthrift folly. 
It depends upon the obsolete and ignorant attitude of the 
public mind towards medical science and upon the utterly 
obsolete, inadequate and unscientific structure and outlook 
of the profession itself and of those who rule it—with few 
and hitherto ineffective exceptions. All over the country, 
in a few weeks, medical students will be assembling, under 
the direction of the General Medical Council and the 
individual medical schools, to learn the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the heart, the use of the stethoscope and sphyg- 
mograph, the doses of aspirin and digitalis. A few, who 
are lucky and play their cards well, and develop the appear- 
ance of pundits, will become the great heart specialists 
of the next generation, with peerages and baronetcies, and 
fame and money, though they will never have cured nor 
prevented a case of heart disease between them. And also 
one, perhaps, may arise to arouse us, to teach us that the 
mother who keeps her children’s feet well shod and dry in 
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winter, or the house builder who puts a proper damp course 
in his walls, or the health visitor who persuades a parent 
to have a child’s tonsils attended to, is worth more to 
medicine and humanity than all the stethoscopes and 
sphymographs and great heart specialists that ever existed. 
Indeed, I hope so. LENS. 


Correspondence 
FARM LABOURERS’ BUDGETS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Hicks’ letter leaves us more mystified than ever. 
His benefactions to his labourers cannot have cost him half 
the sum he says he lost in farming. The puzzle is to know how the 
Australian farmer can pay double English wages and sell his 
wheat on the other side of the world at a profit, while the 
English farmer with crops twice as heavy and cheap labour, 
and the best soil in the world cannot. Nobody seems to know 
why. Is it rent? Surely not, since landlords say they lose 
money, too. It can’t be the rates, since farmers have been 
relieved of most of that element in farming costs. Will no 
one tell us exactly what are the elements that compose the 
cost of producing a bushel of wheat on a typical English and 
a typical Australian farm respectively ? Is there any reason 
why farming should be treated as if it were a black art ?— 
Yours, etc., NorMAN LEys. 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—May I supplement Mr. Hicks’ criticism of the two 
articles lately published in your journal? In the county in 
question (Sussex) the hours of labour for farm hands are fixed 
at forty-eight in winter and fifty-two in summer. The minimum 
wage is 8ls. a week, and 35s. for carters and stockmen. This 
addition is in respect of extra work entailed by attending on 
horses or cattle on Sundays. In practice, no such extra work 
exists in summer, because animals are turned out to graze, 
but farmers none the less pay the extra 4s. Any work time 
over the maximum is paid for at the rate of 9d. an hour; and 
in summer, in any case, all hands ean add considerably to their 
earnings by working overtime, How then can Giles’ employer 
make him “ work long hours for seven days of every week,” 
and his wages amount to no more than 35s., and how can Hodge 
**not receive any extra pay for overtime.” Such statements 
surely misrepresent the facts, and either Giles and Hodge 
have misled Mr. Weald, or Mr. Weald, in his anxiety to harrow 
our feelings, has allowed his imagination play. Further, it 
is inaccurate to say that a “ labourer who annoys his master 
promptly loses his cottage.” It requires a hearing before the 
Bench, and good reason shown, for a farmer to obtain an eject- 
ment order, and I can assure you that there is nothing “* prompt ”’ 
about any part of the proceedings. Mr. Weald makes it a 
grievance that Giles cannot keep his cottage on the farm, and 
work at a neighbouring factory. But what would Mr. Weald 
say if his cook threw up her job and took other employment, 
while claiming to retain her room in his house? When Mr. 
Baldwin resigns the Premiership, he will evacuate 10 Downing 
Street, and we shall not, for that reason, think him hardly 
used. 

Finally, may I say that, in my experience, the conditions in 
question as seen from close observation in this county strike 
one as neither “ pitiable”’ nor “‘ alarming.” One can sym- 
pathise with all men who work hard for little pay, but when 
I think of what life must be in a slum, or even in a model 
dwelling, and the daily round of toil in shop or factory, I ask 
myself whether the life of an agricultural labourer has not 
got compensations which make his the better part. It is all 


a matter of taste.—Yours, etc., Cc. R. 
Steyning. 
August 30th. 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Hicks’ letter with interest. If all 


landowners were like him it would be very nice for the land 
labourer, but it would not alter the fact that landowners are 
not functioning as they should do. When a farmer loses £1,000 


in a year it proves that the present agricultural system is a 
failure, as far as his farm is concerned, and strengthens the 
plea of the Liberal and Labour press for a thorough investigation 
into the land question and the raising of the standard of the 
worker in the industry.—Yours, etc., 


EvERED F,. Evans. 


ee 


Miscellany 
THE FALL OF LUCIFER 


VERY sermon should have a text. This jg 
my text; it is taken from a newspaper 
account of a sale of pictures : 


“Only two prices had a respectable appearance, 
forty-two guineas for a large cartoon of ‘ David 
and Solomon’ and eighty-two guineas for the ‘ Fal] 
of Lucifer,’ a water-colour in a bluish tinge, measurj 
ninety-seven inches by forty-nine and three quarters,’ 


I read it a week ago. It was much the most remarkable 
piece of news I had read for many days. It eclipsed 
the abuse of Mr. Cook, of the French, of the Poles ; 
it even eclipsed the self-praise of the rest of the paper, 
It stood right out in the front of my mind, as viyid 
as a tiger. I wanted to travel to the distant place of 
which the story was told and to see the thing with 
my own eyes— The Fall of Lucifer,” no less than 
ninety-seven inches one way and within a quarter of 
an inch of fifty inches the other. 

Note you, this is some water-colour! I am 
inaccurate by nature, but I think that ninety-seven 
inches is eight feet one inch; bigger than a giant; 
a water-colour that would have to go sideways through 
an ordinary door. 

I am taking it for granted that “The Fall of 
Lucifer” is tall rather than long. After all, he fell 
three times the space that measures day and night 
according to Milton, who had more inside knowl 
of the details than anybody else, and one does not 
see how an Archangel can fall sideways. It seems 
common sense that he should fall downwards, like 
anybody else. So I take it that somewhere in the 
world there exists this glorious thing, about as big 
as a French window or the chassis of a Rolls Royce, 
and representing what I, for my part, regard as the 
best moral story in the world, showing the consequences 
of misuse in the matter of freewill. 

Do I weary you when I emphasise the thing once 
more—when I say that the thing was a water-colour, 
not oil or tempera? It would not be so astonishing 
in oil, nor even in tempera. There are frescoes in 
tempera much bigger than that, and any amount of 
oils, such as “Judgments” and “ Temptations of 
St. Anthony” and presentation portraits of Lord 
Mayors and Cabinet Ministers on that scale. Not 
that all mayors and Cabinet Ministers are eight feet 
high; and what is more, they are usually painted 
sitting down, because they are usually of an age when 
one gets tired standing up for hours in a dull studio. 
But the picture will be often enough eight feet high, 
especially if it is of the old-fashioned sort, with 4 
heavy curtain for a background. If it is of a Field 
Marshal caracoling on his horse it may be higher still. 
But a water-colour of this size I never heard of—and 
I never thought to hear of such a thing in my life at 
all till I read this marvellous piece of prose. 

Then there is the “ bluish tinge.” It fetched me 
from the moment my eyes fell upon it. Usually your 
“ Fall of Lucifer ” is a study in black and red. Lucifer 
is black, or at any rate very dark brown, and the 
flames dancing about are red. 

There are exceptions. I know of one in Paris 
where an exceedingly well-groomed St. Michael is 
sticking (without effort) an exceedingly annoyed devil 
with curly hair and of a sanguine complexion, not even 
southern. But how they managed to make him blue, 
and the fire blue as well, is more than I can understand. 
Perhaps they caught the fall half way, or at 
beginning, while Lucifer was still nearer Heaven t 
Hell, and we all know that the natural colour 
Heaven is blue. Or perhaps the idea was to convey 
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the truth that Lucifer is a spirit. Spirits are usually 
represented as a sort of bluish-white, and they look 
much more real on the stage when they incline to 
that colour. 

Anyhow, there it is—ninety-seven inches by fifty 
(save a quarter of an inch) and showing a mighty 
theme upon a mighty scale. Unless, indeed, the 
newspaper lies—which I am loath to believe. 

There is another oddity about this wonderful piece 
of news. No name is given of the artist. We are 
jnformed in the same paragraph that a whole cartload 
of Burne-Jones’ went for a few pounds—which does 
not surprise me—and that a Holman Hunt went for 
a guinea and a half. But neither in the case of “‘ David 
and Solomon ” (a cartoon) nor in the case of their 
predecessor “‘ Lucifer ” (of a bluish tinge) are we given 
the name of the artist. 

Now in my view that is something most astonishing. 
Here is your “ Fall of Lucifer” estimated at about 
twenty-seven times the value of your Holman Hunt 
and apparently ten or twelve times the value of your 
Burne-Jones—and yet not a hint upon its creator! 

Was it humility, as with the author of the 
Imitatio? Or reason of State, as with Bacon, the 
author of Hamlet? Or fear of relatives, as with 
Beckford, the author of Vathek? Or mere fate, as 
with Homer, the author of Homer? Was it ignorance 
of his own value, as with the author of Wuthering 
Heights? Or dread of criticism, as with the author 
of Waverley? Or mere routine, as with the architect 
of Amiens ? 

Then there is the price: 
made that price, I wonder? Eighty-two mortal 
guineas! Eighty-four pounds and (I think) two 
shillings! Was it the sheer unqualified appetite of the 
bidder for the subject, or was it that ninety-seven 
inches by forty-nine and three-quarters exactly fitted 
a panel in his house. Or was he perhaps a Funda- 
mentalist, an Anglo-Saxon (as Americans are sometimes 
called), who had never heard of anything outside his 
paternal theology. Were the pictures sold in a place 
to which Burne-Jones’ name had not penetrated and 
where models with pushed-in faces were unpopular, 
but Scripture still supreme ? 

Stay! Your Fundamentalist would know nothing 
about the “ Fall of Lucifer.” I may be wrong, but 
I can recollect no passage in Holy Writ giving even 
the outline of that affair. I believe it to be purely 
traditional. There are hints at it in Scripture, I know, 
but I can recollect no straightforward reference, 
however short. It is otherwise with ‘“ David and 
Solomon.” They are plumb Biblical figures. But I 
feel doubtful about Lucifer—under that name. 

Those who have the sense to know their Le Sage 
by heart will remember how, in The Devil on Two 
Sticks, the Student trying to be polite to the Demon 
asks him whether he is not one of the great major 
devils, and courteously suggests Beelzebub Ashtaroth 
and half a dozen other names until his interlocutor 
interrupts him with annoyance and says, “ Be silent ! 
I see you know nothing of High Society in Hell”! 

The story has always warned me to be careful in 
laying down the rank and position of any Devil, but 
I think I am on safe ground when I say that Lucifer 
is the chief one. 

There are other Lucifers, I know. There is that 
wy bishop who (with Hilary his Deacon) defended 
t. Athanasius somewhat too warmly. Then there is 
the Morning Star, and (for that matter) the fellow 
who used to go the rounds with a long pole, lighting 
the gas lamps of London when I was young. He 

goes his rounds no more. 

But I take that Lucifer of the 


the high price. What 


icture sale to be 


the Lucifer, Ile Lucifer, the Phosphorus. I argue it 
from the word “ Fall *°—and I wish I had seen it ! 
H. Bettoc. 


Drama 


THE QUEEN WAS IN THE 
PARLOUR 


HE taste of art-and-crafty, wind-on-the-heath- 
brother people is apt to be a pretty dismal thing; 
the perceptions of the commercial, pseudo- 

fashionable, rolling and roycing are exceedingly limited, 
but perhaps the people who, as a rule, have the least chance 
of spotting anything good are the bright, silly-clever. The 
first sort at least earnestly respond to Bernard Shaw; the 
vulgar competitiveness of the second at least brings them 
sharp up against some aspects of human nature—they can 
see the merit of, say, a Maupassant story, but the bright, 
silly-clever only appreciate good little jokes about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter: if a book or a play is peppered 
with these, and the substance of it shows no sense of the 
importance of anything, they think it a work of art. 

Now, for a long time I took no notice of the work of Noel 
Coward, because I mistrusted the Coward “fans.” I said 
to myself, “‘ He’s the darling of the Bright Silly-clever; I'd 
much rather go to The Farmer’s Wife.” Then, one night I 
was taken to Hay Fever ; I enjoyed it very much. It was 
full of playful penetration ; it was light, adroit and funny, 
and it showed an exceptional gift for dialogue, in which the 
lines were always natural and yet always recreated in us a 
perpetual slight surprise. Fallen Angels I shirked, feeling 
sure it was inferior, but my new respect for Mr. Coward’s 
talent led me, when I returned to London, to single out, 
first, from all the new plays clamouring for attention, his 
“romance in three acts,” The Queen was in the Parlour. 

I do not regret it ; it is good drama, with scenes of strong 
emotion in it, written for the stage with such sensitive tact 
that they not only justify, but seem to compel, good acting. 
Of course, the play has faults—I shall mention these ; but 
I want to go carefully into its merits, because I consider my 
fellow-critics have not praised nearly enough its admirable 
theatrical qualities, the sure, quick touches in the dialogue 
which enable the actors to believe themselves in the pas- 
sions and characters they depict and to convey their own 
emotions to the audience. (By the bye, on Monday night 
the audience was like a great lump of dough: perhaps it 
was heat. I think they were impressed, but they made a 
bad sounding-board for emotion. I had to clap till my 
hands hurt to swell to a decent volume the applause due to 
Miss Titheradge’s deft and passionate acting.) 

Miss Titheradge is now right at the top of her profession. 
I saw her first as a pantomime-boy in tights. She showed, 
even then, two of her admirable qualities: thoroughness 
and vitality. She threw herself into the winsome cockney- 
ariel business as whole-heartedly as I saw her hurl herself 
not long ago into a part unfitted for her, Nora in The Doll’s 
House—unfitted because a woman who exhales energy and 
capacity in every movement, can’t suggest a little dicky-bird 
who timidly nibbles macaroons on the sly. Apart from that 
crushing disability, her performance was remarkable. I 
think I remember thinking her pantomime-boy even rather 
too good. Her light strong figure and grand dark eyes were 
assets too in that convention, but I missed the hapless little 
friskiness and the common little yap and whine of the voice, 
which touch a sentimental chord in the connoisseur of pan- 
tomime traditions. When you see her as Nadya you will 
observe that she solves Diderot’s paradox: that she is at 
once deeply moved by her own acting and that she keeps a 
firm hold of the premeditated trained gesture. She has 
learnt her business so well that she can afford to let her 
emotions go. She never sprawls or becomes ragged. She 
enters so completely into this part that if you are lucky 
enough to go on a night when she is acting up to the limit of 

her energy, you will see that the very lines of her face 
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change. At one time she is an ordinary happy handsome 
woman with rather a full face; at another she shows a face 
of gaunt and haggard beauty. But to the play. 

Who said it ?—I believe it was Arnold Bennett—that a 
good play should have something in common with a piece 
of music. Cryptic," but true. What this means is that 
besides having a surface interest for us, a story which keeps 
us in suspense and satisfies expectations, the emotions 
in it should also make a kind of chord or harmony which 
satisfies us, as the working out of the idea or of the 
intrigue may satisfy our minds. 

The presence of this quality in a novel or a play raises 
the work in question at once to a higher level. I am 
not an author myself, but near enough to being one, to 
surmise that this sort of harmony is rarely achieved by 
taking conscious pains. One writer has this shaping 
instinct, another, perhaps far more gifted in other ways, 
has not. Tchekov’s plays have this analogue to music 
in them in a marked degree; Shakespeare’s so potently 
that the poorness of the plot of some of them hardly mars 
their effect. I am not going to drag Mr. Noel Coward’s 
work up into the highest court, that would be silly. But 
I thought I could see where and why The Queen was in 
the Parlour missed achieving, in its own way, an emotional 
rhythm which would have deepened its effect: to explain 
this—and also the play’s merits—I must tell the story. 

The story is that of a Crown Princess in some Balkan 
State who, after the death of her rip of a husband, throws 
off her status, is called back to her duty by a national 
emergency, jeopardises the end for which she has sacrificed 
her love-life by yielding, at a most critical moment, 
to her lover, and then by a sudden turn of events, and 
thanks to an impulse of courage which is indistinguishable 
from a longing for death, is preserved to reign, presumably, 
henceforth a perfect queen. We make Nadya’s acquaint- 
ance in Paris, where she has thrown not only her crown 
but her bonnet several times over the windmill. She is 
living the dissipated, partially enviable life of the rag-tag- 
and-bob-tail rich, and she has been lucky enough to find 
in that world a young man to love and be loved by. We 
see them romp into her flat together at five in the morning, 
roaring with laughter over the dress some woman wore 
at the party. They make love, coffee and jokes—poor 
ones, but they are so delighted with each other that the 
jokes seem exquisite. They are to be married in a few 
days; they can’t wait. The first scene closes with their 
resolve to be married that very day, drinking to each 
other and smashing the glasses as day begins. The second 
scene, a few hours later, brings General Krish and the 
summons to take up her crown. (There is a small flaw 
here in the theatrical construction; Nadya would have 
surely have heard the news of the assassination of the 
old king, already four days old.) She finds that her sense 
of duty as a royal person is stronger than her love, and she 
goes back to a thankless and dangerous task ; her country 
is on the edge of revolution. The next act is also divided 
into two scenes. In the first, the ceremony of her public 
betrothal to Prince Keri has just taken place. Jt was 
marked by an unpleasant incident: she was shot at. 
Fortunately a man in the crowd jerked up the assassin’s 
revolver. (By the by, the noises off-scene are the only 
defects of this excellent production, and really must be 
attended to.) We see the queen in her parlour, and begin 
to take soundings of her weariness, of her loyalty to her 
duty and her desolation. The nearness of this political 
marriage to a man she does not know brings back, of 
course, with extra poignancy the sense of all she has 
sacrificed in giving up a personal life. In her future 
consort she finds, however, the promise of a true friendship. 
The character of Prince Keri (admirably played by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall) is a subtle and interesting creation. 
He appears to be a lifeless young fellow, who answers 
and speaks with the toneless flat correctness of a mechanical 
man. Gradually in the course of the dialogue between 
these two embarrassed and polite strangers, both sad and 
lonely at heart, we divine that in the other each will find 
the perfect partner in the task to which both have dedicated 
themselves. This is not honey, but it is the first sweet 
thing the poor queen has tasted since she gave up her 


— 


heart’s desire. But she must, of course, see the man who 
saved her life and thank him. “I think,” she sq 
smiling (a gleam of the old Parisian Nadya), “ I shall prob. 
ably give him a kiss.” Of course, you guess who he is; he 
is Sabien, her lost betrothed. 

The scene which follows is remarkable in several ways, 
The rhythm of emotion (I purposely use the same word) 
in the scene itself is subtly true to life and it is finely 
acted. I will just point to one little trait which shows 
how well Mr. Noel Coward understands what he is about— 
the fact that Sabien has saved her life is forgotten by them 
both ; it is nothing compared with the disaster, the joy of 
their being again face to face. The ordinary dramatist 
would have made her show gratitude! And I must 
mention a trait in the acting, which is perfect harmony 
on both sides with the broken, passionate reality of the 
dialogue. Just as at moments of deep thought the face of 
a man wears the blankness of a zany, very different from 
what is conventionally supposed to be the facial expression 
of inspiration, so moments of intense emotion are very 
far from being becoming. It is a half hysterical, frightened 
woman who stands before Sabien, and an empty, inhibited 
man with a staring, puffy face from whom she cannot take 
her eyes. It is his standing there, a scouped out, empty 
shell of a man—that awful hollowness, nothingness in 
him—which draws her like water falling into an abyss, 
Yes, he shall have his lover’s night. 

Act III.: late, long after the ceremonial betrothal ban- 

uet, the Queen and her lover sit down in her parlour to eat 
their honey. Again Mr. Coward shows his quality as a 
dramatist. It is an agony, not a delight, their little 
supper together, and very touching are their intermittent 
attempts to struggle up again to the level of the trivial 
where happiness may be found. I must suggest one 
inarticulate passage, in which that quick, delicate sense 
of human feeling is shown. (It is Mr. Coward’s greatest 
gift.) After one of those frustrate attempts, and the 
lovers have been gazing at each other through a mist of 
tears, he says with trembling lips, “‘I—I would rather it 
was like this—serious—not like old Jack and Nanda.” 
She assents and they seize the chance to go back to reminis- 
cence, only to find the present again too strong for them. 
That night while she is in his arms, a revolt breaks out in 
the capital; Krish and Prince Keri come to tell her to fly. 
Her maid calls her; she refuses. Prince Keri in his quite 
way points out that this is not courage but disloyalty; 
it is her duty as queen of her people to escape in case 
she is wanted again by her country. Stones begin to come 
in at the window from the mob gathered outside; Nadya 
rushes to the balcony and in a passion she pours out her 
despair, her contempt. “Shoot, you won’t even see 
blood. I’m only a stuffed doll.” Keri steps out quietly 
beside her. ‘“* You had better all of you go home. Why 
don’t you go to bed?” The crowd experiences a rather 
Shakespeareanly sudden conversion. e guess from the 
smile on old Krish’s face that the crisis has passed. A 
shot is heard from the queen’s bedroom. Krish enters 
and reappears; he is profoundly agitated: “‘ A man has 
been shot trying to get into your Majesty’s bedroom.” 
Keri understands at last the two hints, pleas for forgiveness 
in advance, which the queen has given him. He kisses 
her hand. 

Where in this play, then, is the failure of rhythm? In 
the first act. The first act, the picture of the lovers’ 
happiness, is too trivial to balance Acts II. and IL 
It is not the right note for the chord. Their delight in 
each other is commonplace, in contrast to the intensity 
with which their passion is drawn. Lastly, there are 
two other points I must mention. For the first time 
in drama something like justice is done to the predicament 
of modern 4" and to the romantic sense of public 
duty which lies behind the often humiliating stockish 
attitude their position involves. Secondly, unconsciously 
the spectator compares the quality of two human relations, 
passion (Nadya and Sabien) and the love which is fellow- 
service (Nadya and Keri). The latter is not honey, perhaps, 
but it is lasting and sweet. 

Mr. Noel Coward is not a dramatist who begun 
with that “Lo! Here” which advertises a strenuous 
and lofty aim, but there is an artist in him. 

Desmonp MacCartTB#yY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Life, Work and Evil Fate of Guy de Maupassant, 
by Robert Harborough Sherard, Werner Laurie, 
21s. I had looked forward to reading this book. 

I confess my expectations diminished as soon as I found 

the preface was dated 2nd Germinal, An. 184. This 
suggested that the author had a silly sense of proportion, 
and that impression was immediately confirmed by dis- 
covering that the first two chapters of Mr. Sherard’s 
biography of Maupassant dealt exclusively with the woman 
about whom that anecdote was told, which Maupassant 
worked up as Boule-de-Suif. And when, in addition, I found 

that an account of her, which should not have exceeded a 

few sentences, contained the sort of rubbish in the sub- 

junctive mood I am about to quote, my hopes of Mr. 

Sherard thinned away : 

Her aimless ramble through the Charrettes quartier would take 
her up the medieval rue Frigori into the rue des Carmes, and after 

a few slouching steps she would be brought up gasping by the sight 

of the cathedral, upon which one never comes without the leaping 

of one’s heart and a great sigh of amazed delight. Then past 

Fardeau Street—aye, a heavy fardel hers—and then along the 
street of the great clock, the clock which has been marking heavy 

hours for centuries past. Under the arch, where Christ is seen, the 

Good Shepherd among his sheep, and round by the little rue des 
Vergetiers, and then down the street of the Cordeliers which once 
was full of convents, and is so still, etc. etc. 

I really cannot copy any more. A biographer who stuffs 

a life of a famous man of letters with suppositions as to 

the possible route home through Rouen taken by a poor 

broken-down prostitute, because twelve years before she 
figured in one short story, is a bungler in the art of 
biography ; and a writer whose sense of reality can suggest 
to him that she would be “ brought up gasping by the 
sight of the Cathedral”’ in the town where she had lived 
all her life, is not one whom we can trust to expound 
human nature. 

* * 

The publisher quotes the late Lord Northcliffe as having 
said to Mr. Sherard, “‘I consider you the best authority 
we have in England on France.” A testimonial from Lord 
Northcliffe on that head is not worth much, but whatever 
the word “ authority ” may mean in this context, it can 
not include the power of interpreting the French language. 
Though Zola is not an elegant writer, such sentences as, 
“Later on there was established comradeship between 
us” hardly do Zola justice, and Mr. Sherard’s rendering 
of the adroit, and vivid conversational style of Lemaitre 
is—well, listen : 

- + » From the very beginning as a writer, he considers love and 
the comings and goings connected with love with the same eye 
as all other natural phenomena (and he’s jolly well right, too) and 
holds that these phenomena of love and love-making should be 
described without embarrassment or hesitation. And all the 
same, being young, and having blood like a countryman’s, a sailor's 
& hunter's flowing in his veins, he frequently shows a predilection 
for carnal pictures—be it that he brings to these subjects the spirit of 
antique naturalism. 

’ And he’s jolly well right, too,” may convey the same 
meaning of je le crois bien, but it is too jaunty an idiom. 
The best English authority on France might have been 
expected to have a finer sense of shades. It also shocks me, 
Iconfess, that Mr. Sherard should refer to Marie Bashkirtseff 
and Maupassant in the same breath as “ these two great 
artists ”"—again, no sense of proportion. 

* * - 

Mr. Sherard’s book is ill arranged. It is long since I read 
Maynial’s biography of Maupassant. I cannot tell how far 
Mr. Sherard has been indebted to him. He has made use 
of the reminiscences of Maupassant’s valet (to whom 





Maupassant was a hero), but not a very intelligent use of 
them. I must admit that I enjoyed reading Mr. Sherard’s 
book, though it exasperated me; but then I read avidly 
anything about Maupassant, and others whose curiosity 
is not so great in this direction must be warned against 
this life of him. Mr. Sherard has neglected one source from 
which fresh knowledge might have been drawn: Mme. du 
Nouy’s novel Amitié Amoureuse. Maupassant was in love 
with her. She had received many letters from him; and 
she did neither of the things a respectworthy woman might 
do with them: she neither burnt nor published them, but 
she cut them up and worked them into a novel. To what 
extent she turned them in this process to “favour and 
prettiness ” (composing for herself sweet replies) is difficult 
to guess. An investigation into the matter would be of 
value, but the evidence would be internal and it could 
only be carried through by one who understood Maupassant 
intimately and human nature, too. Amitié Amoureuse is 
an important but difficult document, bearing upon that last 
period of Maupassant’s life, when, as seen in his work, his 
attitude towards love changed. (Notre Coeur, Fort comme la 
mort, etc.). It is worth reading from that point of view. 
* * * 


By far the best life of Maupassant is the essay prefixed 
to the Louis Conard edition of his works by M. Pol Neveux. 
At the moment this volume is out of print. Baron Albert 
Lombroso’s book upon him is an untidy bundle of critical 
and medical documents by different hands; only a few of 
them are of interest. The recollections of M. Tassart, the 
valet, cover the last ten years of Maupassant’s life; it is 
an honest but rather absurd book. 


* * * 


All the world knows that Maupassant died in the prime 
of life of syphilis, developing into madness and general 
paralysis. It would be interesting to try to determine how 
far his pessimism was the result of that disease. His sense 
of the evanescence of joys and pleasures, and of the reality 
of death, seem rather to come from the depths of his nature, 
but his terrors and some of his blackest moods must have 
been intensified by the disease which was destroying him. 
Where the pathological in Maupassant’s work begins and 
the insight of genius ends, is, however, not an inquiry 
which his latest biographer undertakes. 


* * * 


Such an investigation is full of traps ; medical comments 
on literature (medical psychologists are no exception) are 
usually stupid. It does not follow that aspects of life 
which are clearest to those who suffer, are not as worth 
communicating as those which strike the healthy, strong, 
eupeptic. The light in which the world may appear to 
you or me, the day when we know for certain we carry 
some lump or sore inside us which cannot be removed 
and must destroy us, is just as true as its aspect when, 
after a ride or game, to be merely alive is itself a keen 
sensation of content. The medical point of view is that 
no one who is not well has anything to say worth saying, 
which is asinine in a world in which there are already 
death, decay and partings. A stricken man may see these 
things clearer and describe them with far greater vigour, 
just because his own condition eliminates distraction ; 
and in doing so he brings relief to his fellow men who 
are all, at times, bound to pass through similar experiences. 
Someone else has understood—there is comfort in that, 
and we find it in literature. Maupassant without his 
jet-black pessimism would be a lesser man; and who 
cares if it was the pallid spirochaet, or whatever may be 
the germ’s proper name, which helped him to do justice 


to the horrors of life. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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AN ENGLISH BABBITT 


The World of William Clissold. By H.G. Wetxts. Vol.1. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

The world of Mr. William Clissold is the world of to-day, 
and Mr. Clissold once studied geology and elementary biology 
at South Kensington. Nevertheless, Mr. Clissold is by no means 
to be identified with Mr, Wells, and any reviewer who attempts 
so to identify him is condemned in advance by Mr. Wells as a 
vulgar person using “stock tricks.” The “foreword” is as 
urgently emphatic on this point as it could be: 


William Clissold (writes Mr. Wells) is a fictitious character. .. . 
He is his own self and not his author’s self, in his emotional reactions, 
in his hard wilfulness, in his faith, in his political ideas,in his judg- 
ments. He is a specimen of modern liberalism, using liberalism 
in its broadest sense ... Is it too much to ask that they (his 
views) should be treated as his own? ... It would be a great 
kindness to a no doubt undeserving author if in this instance 
William Clissold could be treated as William Clissold and if Mr. Wells 
could be spared the standard charge of having changed his views 
afresh. . . . This isnot a romandclé. It is a work of fiction purely 
and completely. 


Nothing could be more explicit. Those who know the broad 
outlines of Mr. Wells’ life would, of course, never think of 
confusing him with his creation; for Mr. Clissold, although 
born in the same year as Mr. Wells and writing, therefore, at 
the same age, was the son of an immensely rich but fraudulent 
company promoter, who committed suicide precisely in the 
manner in which Mr. Whittaker Wright committed suicide, 
namely, by inhaling hydrocyanic acid as he stepped down from 
the dock in which he had been sentenced to a long term of penal 
servitude. William and his elder brother Dickon knew nothing 
of this tragedy at the time, having been whisked away by their 
mother to the Continent, where they remained for some years. 
Ultimately, William becomes a prosperous mining engineer 
who takes up his pen for the first time in his sixtieth year, to 
give the world in these volumes the results of his observation 
of life. These distinctive details are obviously decisive. But 
lest any doubt should remain (in the mind, for instance, of some 
far-away reader in the backwoods who does not know that 
Mr. Wells was not the son of a rich swindler) Mr. Wells was 
perhaps wise to insert his warning foreword. 

To us it is as plain as a pike-staff that Clissold is not Wells. 
For one thing Clissold is a most awful bore—which Mr. Wells 
is not ; he talks and talks and talks, or rather writes and writes 
and writes, and never seems to say anything—like the garrulous 
old gentlemen who infest club smoking-rooms, and talk because 
they have nothing better to do. Clissold babbles about his 
childhood and about the vast changes that he has seen in his 
time, and forecasts still vaster changes. He differs, however, 
from the smoking-room bore at least in this, that he thinks all 
changes are for the better rather than for the worse. But of 
chronic optimism and chronic pessimism it is really rather 
difficult to say which is the more tiresome. Clissold, however, 
is clearly an optimist. He 1s sure that everything is going to 
come right quite soon—no more poverty, no more jealousy, no 
more Roman Catholics, and so on; and only regrets that he 
will not live to enjoy the millennium which he foresees—with a 
wireless set in every Chinese home. 

Clissold’s views—and this first volume contains little else— 
are not easy to describe ; they are so oddly assorted and so 
fitful, so imaginative. Thus : 


The great religions of the world come down to us from a time when 
the average age was shorter [sic], when the world was relatively 
fuller of children and young people, when the emotional atmosphere 
was more in the key of adolescence than it is to-day. Life was 
short and thought was leisurely. Normally one believed what one 
was told . . . there was no appetite for novelty. 


Surely few of Clissold’s predecessors in the art of autobiography, 
casual as it must always be, can have succeeded in crowding so 
many inaccuracies and non sequiturs into so few lines. Then 
again, after discussing the extraordinarily difficult financial 
position in which a Catholic priest finds himself if he acknowledges 
his unbelief and renounces the only profession for which he has 
been trained, Clissold writes : 


Were someone to discover some interesting well-paid employment 
for ex-priests,I do not know what would happen to the Roman 
Catholic Church. I believe it would collapse like a pricked sawdust 
doll. Its personnel would come pouring out. 


And it is clear that Mr. Clissold does think like that, does really 
believe that any multi-millionaire, who was prepared to pension 
one generation of ex-priests, could destroy for ever the “* sawdust 


ee 


doll *’ which has dominated the emotions of billions of men ang 
women for the best part of twenty centuries. 

There is no answering such a thinker, whether he be a Clissold 
or a Babbitt. One can only listen and escape—when one cap. 
and if one can escape before he describes his own faith, so much 
the better. For Clissold believes in a mass mind which js 
greater than the individual mind, and is destined eventually to 
replace it; and he thinks that in this evolution “ wireless ” i, 
going to prove a great help. “Telegraphy,” he writes: 

was still a wonder in my infancy. Now we can broadcast speech 
will presently radiate drawings, and preserve a record of gestun 
and movement. The trace of the increase in man’s powers of 
communication rises hyperbolically. Our minds are less and less 
isolated. They mingle and interact in a new common medium of 
published and recorded and universally accepted ideas and inter. 
pretations. A new common medium I write; for imposed upon 
our minds appears a mind. This is the mind in which exist science, 
history and thought. It has the same sort of relation to oy 
individual activities that a regiment or army has to its constituent 
men... . It is life awakening, breaking through the limitations 
of individuality and growing conscious of itself. 


The idea of God has been identified with many things, but to 
Clissold the honour certainly belongs of having been the first to 
identify it with 2L.0. “Imposed upon our mind appears a 
mind ”—the mind which sought to impose itself upon our minds 
during the late General Strike, the mind which imposes blind 
unthinking obedience upon the “ constituent men” of a regi- 
ment, the mind which makes us buy “Shell” and “ Quaker 
Oats” and “ Gold Flake,” and adore Hobbs and Lenglen, the 
mind which, during the Great War, imposed itself upon nearly all 
of us; in a word, the higher mob mind! Magna est publicitas 
et prevalebit. But after all, Clissold was a mining engineer, and 
probably nothing in his life had taught him to consider such 
subjects seriously, or to think carefully before he put pen to 
paper. He even goes so far as to identify the “ Superior Person ” 
of Confucius, with this “* racial mind ’”—which seems rather like 
comparing Macchiavelli with Mr. Wodehouse’s Psmith. But 
why should a Mr. Clissold know anything of Confucius ? 
Probably Clissold had spent his life in distant climes, in 
South America or Kimberley, and like so many of such returned 
voyagers was inclined to over-estimate his capacity of mastering 
rapidly the current thought of the day. The result, of course, 
is a somewhat irritating naivety of expression, as well as of 
thought. ‘I do not find,” he writes, for example : 
any necessity for religious phraseology to express my own 
apprehension of the drama of existence. ... I am much more 
inclined to use such new and unprecedented expressions as “The 
Adventure of Life,” or what for all practical purposes is synonymous, 
the ‘* Adventure of Mankind.” 


New and unprecedented! Evidently Clissold had never read 
the works of Mr. Wells and of his unnumbered plagiarists during 
the past twenty or thirty years. Yet after all perhaps these 
phrases are as new and unprecedented as anything else in his 
autobiography. He seems never to tire of reminding us that 
he has wonderfully emancipated himself from all belief in 4 
Creator, forgetting that although such a liberation may have 
been interesting in his young days before he went abroad, it is 
no longer so, for anyone but himself. 

But all the same Clissold has great imaginative gifts. His 
outlook is essentially imaginative. Towards the end of this 
volume he writes : 

No other part of history so interests me as the opening chapter 
before the documents begin . . . we seem to come nearer the 
realities of human life than we do in many a later age when kings 
and princes and their policies monopolise the foreground. 


Before the documents begin! Before there is any check on the 
imagination. Ah, yes! Clissold has imagined a wonderful and 
horrible ‘Old Man” who owned his women and was sexually 
jealous of his sons. He killed them if he could and so they had 
to be warned by their mothers to keep out of his way. Thus, — 
through the innate tact of women, the race survived ! 

The first step towards human accumulation on a broader scale 
was taken when the Old Man came to recognise the right of another 
adult male to live within sight or smell of him. The first mitigation 
of the possessive instinct was the foundation of human society. 


How splendid to be a mining engineer and to be able to evolve 
the foundation of human society out of one’s imagination 
like that ! 

There is, however, another side to Mr. William Clissold, = 
undercurrent of something else, beyond imagination, 
seems to impel him to malign all those with whom he happeas 
to disagree. Like most of us, for example, he rejects and hates 
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the economic teachings of Karl Marx. But he is not content 
with mere rejection. He suggests that Marx’s life was “ not 
yery laborious,” that he was “ under exercised and perhaps 
rather excessively a smoker.” Clissold admits that this is mere 
suspicion and one can only wonder that he does not suggest 
that Marx’s breath was rather unpleasant. He deals with some 
of his contemporaries in a similar fashion, displaying a sort of 

malice which is obviously due to some very profound 
and pervading “inferiority complex,” arising perhaps from 
memories of the paternal financial swindler who committed 
suicide. The “complex” at any rate is evident enough; it 
appears on almost every other page; indeed the book may 
perhaps be regarded as one of the subtlest and most complete 
studies of that particular complex that have ever appeared in 
print. One pictures Mr. Clissold as a rather pompous little man 
—very like Babbitt in many ways, but a little less honest either 
with himself or with other people—who is always rather angry 
or hurt about something—except when he is being maudlin 
about his childhood. 

But let us leave Mr. Clissold, for he really is not a very inte- 
resting person, and we do not quite understand why Mr. Wells 
should have troubled to invent him—he who has invented so 
many characters more real and more relevant. Why should he 
give us this infinitely tedious Clissold ? Perhaps he will be less 
tedious when in the two volumes that are to come he cuts the 
cackle and tells us about the “ five contrasted love stories ”’ 
which Mr. Wells’ publishers promise us. But this first volume 
is a discouragement. How can any Clissold have a love story ? 
He would talk to his lady of wireless and the “ primeval slime ” 
—and she wouldn’t listen. We are led to believe that he is a 
man of new ideas, but in this first volume of his autobiography 
there is not one single illuminating sentence, not one idea with 
which, for example, the readers of Mr. Wells have not been on 
terms of familiarity admiring or otherwise for almost as long 
as they can remember. 

Perhaps we do not understand “ the public,” but we certainly 
fancy that they are likely to be less enthusiastic about Mr. 
Clissold’s mind-wanderings than Mr. Wells’ publishers are. 
The publishers apparently are assured : 

That they are not overstating the case when they say that this 
work may prove epoch-making in the literal sense—that it may 
have a power to shape and mould the future of our world, which will 
make it for future historians the most important literary work of 
the twentieth century. 


As the twentieth century has still seventy-four years to run, we 
may hope not. Heaven save us from our publishers! And 
Heaven be thanked that Mr. Wells has written other books by 
which his true status as a writer may be more fairly gauged. 
For if this were his greatest book, as his publishers would have 
us believe, he would inevitably, on the ladder of fame, be ranked 
several rungs below Martin Tupper, who at least gave us his 
zeitgeistian profundities in verse. 

There are two more volumes of this intolerable Clissold to 
come—which will perhaps be read by people who have not read 
the first. Indeed, that is what we should be inclined to recom- 
mend. It would not take long to make a list of the pages in this 
first volume which ought not to be skipped, but it is simpler to 
suggest that readers should begin with the second, which will 
be published on October Ist. In the second volume Clissold, 
having disposed of his opinions on Marx and broadcasting, and 
of his “ philosophy ”—which is no more interesting than tripe 
without onions—will begin presumably to tell us something of 
those “ five love stories”; and then, we cannot help thinking , 
some of the inimitable wit and romance of that great story- 
teller, Mr. H. G. Wells, will begin to peep through the inter- 
minable banalities of Mr. Clissold’s confessions. 


CHAMFORT 


Maxims and Considerations of Chamfort. ‘Trans. with an Intro- 
duction by E. Powys Maruers. Two Vols. The Golden 
Cockerell Press. 30s. 

Chamfort has always had an obscure reputation. Known to 
some as an exceedingly bad poet and playwright, his Maxims 
and Considerations have been treasured by the few, among 
whom Nietzsche may be named as the most important. 

_4s a man, his personality seems to have been attractive, and 
his life is instructive. An illegitimate child, he was born at 
Clermont in 1741, had a brilliant academic career, won the 
Prize of the Academy with his Eloge de Moliére, and eventually 
entered the intellectual circles of Parisian society. He was 
extremely handsome and seems to have been a success wherever 






he went ; but disease, coupled with the constant memory of his 
illegitimacy, soured him and made him as merciless a critic 
of the pre-Revolution society which supported him, as of the 
Revolution itself. This, however, he began by wholeheartedly 
supporting ; he wrote for the Mercure de France and even 
composed for Talleyrand his Adresse au Peuple Francais. But 
he was too clear-sighted to remain long a friend of the 
Revolution. When Marat and Robespierre took the ascendancy 
Chamfort lost all political power; but he continued to speak 
against the brutal excess of the times and for this was eventually 
imprisoned. After a while he was released and, on being told that 
he must return to prison, retired into an adjoining room and 
attempted to commit suicide by shooting himself in the head 
and cutting himself at the throat and heart with a razor. Oddly 
enough, he survived his wounds for several weeks, but 
eventually succumbed on the 13th of April, 1794, after saying, 


se bronze.” 

This famous saying planted in Nietzsche's brain the seed of 
Also sprach Zarathustra—a worthy fate. Chamfort, like Nietzsche, 
was af uncompromising romantic, who could hardly fail to be 
embittered by life as he found it. 

“A man,” he says, “‘ who obstinately refuses to allow his reason, 
his probity, or at least his feelings of delicacy to bend beneath 
the weight of any of the absurd or dishonest conventions of Society 

- will infallibly end without support of any kind, and with 
one friend only: an abstract being called virtue, who leaves him 
to die of hunger.” 


Of such was Chamfort, and he died to preserve his physical 
and moral freedom. 

Nature never said to me: Do not be poor ; still less did she say : 
Be rich; her cry to me was always: Be independent. 

He did not suffer the frivolous society of the Court to violate 
his soul, neither would he allow the Revolution, with whose 
main tenets he agreed, to assimilate it; for, like a true romantic 
it was in ideas, not people, that he was primarily interested. 

Is not the reason for our being happier in solitude than in Society 
the fact that in solitude we think of things, and in Society are 
forced to think of men? 

But occasionally the fierce fire of his conviction—his so to 
speak abstract faith—forsakes him and he grows weary. The 
following is a strange confession for such a man as Chamfort 
to make: 

That tree, in the Bible, of the knowledge of good and evil which 
brings forth Death, is an excellent allegory. Does not this symbol 
mean that when we have penetrated to the root of things, the 
loss of our illusions brings death upon the soul, that is to say, 
a complete indifference to all that concerns and busies other men f 

A man who was really convinced of the truth of this maxim 
would not have been capable of saying, as Chamfort did, when 
he was Secretary to the Jacobins: “ Be my brother or I will 
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kill you.” He would not have cared. It is indeed probable that 
Chamfort did lose his illusions (few can have lived through the 
greater part of any revolution without doing so), yet, where a 
weaker man would have succumbed to a nirvanesque pessimism, 
Chamfort made disillusionment the tonic note of a new scale 
of faith. 
I believe that illusions are necessary to man, yet live without 
illusion; I believe that the passions are more profitable than 
reason, and yet no longer know what passion is. . . . 


More than anything he hated stupidity and it was doubtless 
his stubborn refusal to pass uncontradicted the windy tirades of 
revolutionary oratory that brought about his fall. His life was 
one long struggle against environments that were disagreeable 
to him and from which he was unable to escape. This fact 
probably explairs his belief in that sublime abstraction, the 
noble savage, a notion peculiarly attractive to the intellectuals 
of a debilitated aristocracy. 

Chamfort has probably suffered much from comparison with 
La Rouchefoucauld, who far surpasses him in depth of 
psychological insight; yet Chamfort had something that La 
Rochefoucauld—a real désenchanté who, in spite of his acuteness 
and penetration, was exceedingly worldly—conspicuously lacked : 
an abstract faith, a feeling for the overtones of existence— 
which gave him at least the inverted courage of suicide. 

We cannot be too grateful for this excellent translation, 
beautifully printed and bound, which is a worthy companion 
to the translation of La Rouchefoucauld, also published by the 
Golden Cockerell Press some time ago. 


SATIRE 


A Book of English Verse Satire. Chosen and Annotated by 
A. G. Barnes, B.A. Methuen. 4s. 6d. 


Satire is a form of criticism which concentrates on the grievous 
discrepancy between what man should be and what he is. At 
its noblest, such criticism aims at promoting our virtues by 
pointing out our faults ; at its lowest, it is a vehicle for personal 
malice. Metre and rhyme give a force and a permanence, 
which mere prose can never develop. 

Let him be gallows-free by my consent, 

And nothing suffer since he nothing meant. 
Hanging supposes human soul and reason— 
This animal’s below committing treason. 


A crude and blunt insult, if expressed in prose, but acquiring 
some dignity and significance, when mounted on Dryden's 
magnificent pentameters. As Dr. Garnett has written: 
“ Without humour, satire is invective ; without literary form, 
it is mere clownish jeering.” 

Mr. Barnes states that English satire is not an original product, 
being definitely based on Roman models; and he seems to 
assume that it began with the seventeenth century, for he gives 
us no specimen earlier than John Donne. This is clearly wrong. 
Satire is endemic wherever the mind of man is active, and never 
more so than in medieval England. The goliardic songs attri- 
buted to Walter Mapes are written in dog Latin ; they are highly 
satirical, and English at that. Langland is a pure satirist of 
the high moral order; the author of “ Richard the Redeless ”’ 
was an early political satirist ; Chaucer’s poetry is full of satire, 
and Dryden’s style owes much more to the prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales than it does to Juvenal and Persius. The 
sixteenth century began with Skelton and ended with “Colin 
Clout.” Mr. Barnes, in his nevertheless interesting introduction, 
has therefore ignored the foundations of his subject. 

His anthology contains selections from eight poets of high 
order—John Donne, Andrew Marvell, Butler, Dryden, Swift, 
Crabbe, Byron and Hood ; and from one of the very highest— 
Alexander Pope. But, for the editor, Pope is merely “ the 
most polished of all the English satirists.”” The selection does 
not include the stupendous close of the “ Dunciad,” or the 
character of Sporus (Lord Hervey), or the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham. But we are given something from the “ Rape 
of the Lock,” a little (too little) from the ‘‘ Dunciad,” and the 
famous Atossa (Duchess of Marlborough) and Atticus (Addison) 
passages : 

Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 

True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires ; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse and live with ease ; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise ; 





Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev’n fools, by Flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templars ev'ry sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 


This consummate piece of writing is perhaps the high-water 
mark of English satire. 

Besides the greater names mentioned above, we are given 
samples from Matthew Prior, Defoe, The Rolliad, Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Churchill, ‘“‘ Peter Pindar,” Gifford, The Anti- 
Jacobin, Thomas Moore, Praed, Peacock, Aytoun, Thackeray, 
Lytton, Clough, W. S. Gilbert and Owen Seaman. Gay and 
Cowper are unaccountably omitted; and the moderns would 
have made a better showing if Thomas Hardy, John Davidson, 
Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton could have been included, 
There is Mr. Eliot, too. 

Mr. Barnes thinks that the cartoon has largely supplanted 
the satire of Dryden’s age. Certainly, we seem to have declined 
in vigour since days when: 

On mighty beef, bedewed with potent ale, 
Our Saxons, raised at early dawn, regale. 


We can no longer write an epitaph so pungent as the following 
on the death of a great public servant : 
The world he cumbered long enough ; 
He burnt his candle to the snuff ; 
And that’s the reason some folks think 
He left behind so great a stink .. . 
Let Pride be taught by this rebuke 
How very mean a thing’s a duke ; 
From all his ill-got honours flung, 
Turned to that dirt from whence he sprung. 


Still, we are grateful to Mr. Barnes for the selection he offers 
us, and we are more grateful to him (and to Messrs. Methuen) 
for breaking away from the obsession of the lyrical anthology. 
Our lazy age relies too much on anthologies ; our poets are not 
read in bulk; the lyric has dominated these selections, so that 
many people honestly believe that the ‘“* Ode to a Nightingale,” 
or the “‘ Lady of Shalott ” is the greatest poem in the English 
language. English poetry rests also on massive foundations— 
on the “ Canterbury Tales,” “‘ The Faerie Queene,” the Plays 
of Shakespeare, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘“‘ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
** The Dunciad,” “‘ The Task,” “ The Prelude,” ‘“‘ Don Juan” 
(why, by the way, has Mr. Barnes passed over “‘ Don Juan” ?), 
** Prometheus Unbound,” ‘“‘ The Princess,” etc. If we must 
have anthologies, let the great sustained passages of our great 
sustained poems be duly represented. 


THE ART OF ESCAPING 


An Escaper’s Log. By DUNCAN GRINNELL-MILNE. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


It is not really difficult to account for the popularity of what 
has come to be known as the “ escaping literature” of the 
Great War. There was less mud and blood about an escaping 
adventure than about the sterner incidents of trench warfare. 
It was, too, essentially a lonely adventure, which gave it 
psychological interest of its own. It was lonely, not only when 
the escaper was making his way across a hostile country, dreading 
every dog that barked, looking for suspicion in the eyes of every 
passer-by ; but also in the preparation. The escaper’s plans 
had to be concealed from his comrades, partly from fear of 
babbling tongues, partly because of the definite opposition of 
many senior officers. This latter difficulty, it will be remembered, 
was a serious obstacle in the way of that most ingenious of all 
escapers, the author of The Road to En-Dor. Mr. Grinnell- 
Milne, who has contributed the latest addition to escaping 


literature, met many officers who “ qualified all attempted - 


escapes as undignified and as showing a complete lack of 
discipline,” and even argued that they were dishonourable, 
because they sometimes brought down reprisals from the 
Germans upon those who remained behind. There was one 
aged Belgian general who had to be gagged (he was bawling out 
“ Assassin!”’) and held down on his bed while a party of 
British officers climbed out through his window. In spite of 
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everything escapes went on, and if the French prisoners showed 
themselves more ingenious at making things uncomfortable 
for their gaolers, the British probably produced the highest 
percentage of actual escapes. The Russians Mr. Milne ranks 
very low. They enjoyed the preliminary scheming, but never 
seemed to want to succeed—seemed, indeed, rather to enjoy 
the misery of defeat. 

But a point about escaping adventures that has received 
little attention, but may be the real clue to their popularity, 
is their humour. Every escape undertaken by Mr. Milne had 
its comic side. On one occasion he and two companions, 
elaborately disguised in stiff German officers’ uniforms, with 
civilian dress and food bags uncomfortably swathed beneath, 
marched through the camp gate at Friedberg, passed the saluting 
sentries, and then found that they had to walk through miles 
of cultivated land before they could get out of sight to 
change. On and on they stalked through the fields, 
saluted at every step by the astonished peasants, jabbering mean- 
ingless German to each other, and huskily cursing one of their 
number who was seized with fits of giggles. By the time they 
reached cover, the third member of the party had been nearly 
strangled by the string of his food bag, which was tightening 
round his neck, and could not walk another step without a rest. 
So they hurried on, and left him crawling into the bushes, 
**a strangely pathetic figure in spite of the brave uniform.” 
If that was the most comic, it was also one of the most painful 
of Mr. Milne’s attempts. The strain on their nerves was such 
that, a few days later, when Mr. Milne and his brother (the one 
who giggled) had, with infinite precautions against noise, found 
a place where they could rest and eat, they disagreed about 
lighting a fire and were soon “ making the forest ring with the 
echoes of a family row.”’ After which they sulked for an hour. 

The final (and successful) attempt was made from Aachen in 
April, 1918, at a time when prisoners were being exchanged 
between the belligerents on a large scale. Mr. Milne was on the 
list himself, but as exchange meant remaining in Holland until 
the end of the War he decided on one last effort toescape. He had 
already, in his two and a half years of captivity, made two 
important attempts that nearly succeeded, as well as several 
minor break-aways. In the end it was done, prosaically enough, 
by hiding in the camp lavatories till after dark, and slipping 
through the fence between the sentries. The story of the next 
twenty-four hours is perhaps the most exciting in the book, 
ending with that great moment when, peeping out from their 
hiding place, uncertain where they were, Mr. Milne and his 
companion saw a train steam past with the Dutch colours painted 
on it, and the word “* Nederland ” in large letters. 

We stood up and walked to the line ; on the far side of it we saw 

a house with a Dutch advertisement on its side, and a signpost 

pointing to Spekholz . . . Holland! A thousand prison dreams of 
freedom faded into one reality : we were no longer prisoners. 

And the photograph, printed here, of the two torn and battered 

escapers, standing with their Dutch hosts, shows them to have 

been “ put through it ” as thoroughly as any soldier at the front. 

In an introductory note, Mr. Grinnell-Milne apologises for his 
book. He says that he knows “ it is not well-written.” He is 
wrong. It has written itself—and done it finely. It is not the 
best of the escaping books, but it is better by a whole world of 
plain King’s English and unspoken feeling than nine-tenths of 
the books that come into a reviewer’s hands nowadays. 


CHRISTIE’S 


Christie's: 1766 to 1925. By H. C. Mariiuier. 
£2 2s. 

It is right that the chronicle of the most famous of auction 
rooms, where such sums have changed hands as might haunt a 
Chancellor’s dreams, should appear in sumptuous attire; and 
all concerned in the production of Mr. Marillier’s book deserve 
to be complimented. The binding of blue buckram, with a 
gilded medallion of the founder of the firm for its only ornament, 
is exactly right in its expensive-looking simplicity. Paper 
and print are excellent, and the illustrations a delight. There 
are portraits of the Christies and their successors, and pictures 
of the room itself, with its throng of visitors, as seen by many 
artists from Rowlandson, at his very best, to Max at not far 
from his. Not the least interesting are the anonymous engravings 
from the mid-Victorian weeklies. They almost make one curse 
the invention of photographic reproduction. 

But, after all, the most important collaborator in a book is 
its author, and Mr. Marillier, a practised historian of art, has 
done his work admirably well. In his account of the origin 


Constable. 








a 


and early days of the firm the publication of the Farington 
Diaries has given him an advantage over previous writers, 
The biography of the first James Christie is not altogether 
clear. Philips, a rival auctioneer, told Farington that he had 
had four wives. Mr. Marillier is inclined to allow him only two, 
The larger number, however, is not incredible, for Christie, as 
portrayed by Gainsborough, was a comely gent®man, and 
hardly less so as caricatured by Dighton. He started humb 
enough and was ready to sell anything saleable. The first item 
in his first catalogue was “ six breakfast pint basons and plates,” 
which went for nineteen shillings, and he occasionally dealt in 
live-stock. It was not long, however, before he established the 
reputation, which his successors have maintained and enhanced, 
of picture-seller par excellence, and great collections in dissolution 
began to be brought as a matter of course under his hammer, 
Mr. Marillier tells the story of some of these early sales, and 
quotes from the catalogues, which were compiled in a more 
expansive style than the matter-of-fact lists of to-day. Christie 
evidently believed in the arts of persuasion. Who, for instance, 
would not be biased in favour of “‘a capital picture of King 
Charles II. in the character of Cymon, looking at the Dutchesseg 
of Cleveland and Portsmouth and Nell Gwyne asleep, with the 
most graceful parts of their bodies exposed ?” 

Mr. Marillier’s pages are naturally thick with figures, and 
the figures grow larger as the pages turn, until they reach a 
climax in the Sargent sale of last year, when the prices, according 
to an ex-monarch who attended it, went “ beyond reason.” 
They are very interesting, these figures, as indices to the 
fluctuations of taste and reputation, and thgy offer food for 
moralising over the rise and decline of private fortune. Nor 
does Mr. Marillier serve them to us unseasoned. He has many 
pleasant anecdotes to tell, and happy comments to make, 
He is not here primarily concerned to criticise, but one is glad 
to find him calling Reynolds’s ‘* Strawberry Girl,” which once 
belonged to Sam Rogers and is now at Hertford House, 
** dreadful.” Rarely was great artist less happily inspired. In 
an appendix on the “‘ Humours of Auctioneering ” are noted some 
of the odd things which the firm has been asked to sell, or more 
often to buy. They range from “a hoof of the ass that our 
Saviour rode into Asia on” to “a cigar half smoked by His 
Majesty King Edward VII.” 


ANTOINE AND HIS CONSEQUENCES 


Antoine and the Théatre-Libre. By Samuet Monreriore 
WaxMAN. Harvard University Press: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 12s. 6d. 

“*T accept him, with all his consequences *’—thus (it is said) 
spoke Clemenceau when informed that Antoine, whom he had 
appointed director of the national Odéon Theatre, had run up a 
deficit of seven hundred and fifty thousand francs. Antoine, 
it appears, was held personally responsible for the debts under 
the laws regulating State theatre subsidies ; but out of eighty 
creditors, when he faced them and urged his case, only one was 
left with the will to proceed with the writs of prosecution— 
and that one was a société anonyme, which presumably has no 
artistic conscience. This is surely a circumstance which puts 
the story of Antoine in a class apart ; if he had never produced a 
single play, this episode would have suggested his genius. 

André Antoine was born in Limoges nearly seventy years ago, 
and his first professional connection with the theatre was as 4 
member of the claque at the Comédie Francaise. He tried, but 
failed, to become an actor, served for five years in the army— 
where, it is said, he acquired his peculiar skill in uttering words 
of command—and for several years more with a Parisian gas 
company. So far as the theatre was concerned, then, Antoine 
was a self-taught man—or, as Mr. Waxman prefers to say, 
‘“* autodidactic.”” It was through an amateur dramatic society 
in Montmartre that he suddenly emerged in 1887 as a new 
force in the theatre; but the seniors of the society, taking 
fright at the horrid name of Zola being forced on to their nice 
programmes, refused the further use of their hall to the young 
Antoine. He, however, waited until the end of the month, 
when the gas company paid their employees, hired the hall on his 
own account, prepared a programme, secured proper publicity, 
and produced a bill of four one-act plays, by Paul Alexis, Byl, 
Léon Hennique and Jules Vidal. This was the birth of the 
Théatre-Libre. 

Mr. Waxman gives in his first chapters an interesting survey 
of its ancestry. The Théatre-Libre provided a nucleus for the 
later nineteenth century’s revolt against classicism (false oF 
true) and commercialised convention in the drama and the 
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theatre. Its forerunners begin with the name of Musset, pass 
on with Balzac (a failure, though even Sarcey hailed a victory 
for realism in La Mardtre), the brothers de Goncourt, Villiers de 
l’Isle Adam, Alphonse Daudet, Zola, and culminate with Henry 
Becque. The gloomy and bitter figure of Becque deserves more 
recognition than he usually gets in English estimates of the modern 
drama. Four of his plays, first produced in the late ’seventies 
and early ’eighties, are still frequently played in France, notably 
La Parisienne, and Les Honnétes Femmes, and the peculiar mark 
of his knife could be detected in a great many of the “slice-of- 
life ” plays which, until a very few years ago, were the favourite 
dish of rebellious playgoers in this country. 

With Becque once accepted, the path was at any rate blazed 
for Antoine and his theatre. But it was a fierce struggle all the 
same, and the story of the seven years of its growing achieve- 
ment and success makes far better reading than most theatrical 
history. Mr. Waxman gives a full account of the most signifi- 
cant plays and writers connected with the Théatre-Libre, the 
outcries it provoked in the Press, and even in the Senate and the 
Chamber, the detailed plans for a permanent building specially 
designed to meet all Antoine’s requirements, and closes his book 
with a wider survey of the influence that this pioneering adventure 
has exerted in France, Germany, and England. Its direct 
influence, of course, is by now modified by more recent insurgents, 
but it is well to be reminded, in this country, of what the English 
stage owes to Antoine, through the hands of William Archer, 
George Moore, J. T. Grein, and the Independent Theatre of 
1891-97—the direct ancestor itself of the present Stage Society. 
Mr. Waxman writes with vivacity and enthusiasm. He should 
be congratulated on having produced not only a valuable docu- 
ment of recent dramatic history, but also a portrait sketch of his 
hero, which, if it has not the unscrupulous gusto of René Ben- 
jamin’s in Antoine Déchainé, is at least appreciative of a prodigy 
of personality. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Natural Philosophy of Love. By Rémy pe Gourmont. Trans- 
lated with a Postscript by Ezra Pounp. The Casanova Society. 
21s. 

This book is a description and an examination of the mechanism 
and psychology of sex throughoyt the animal kingdom. It cannot be 
regarded as fully authoritative from ascientific point of view, though 
most of its more obvious errors (as for example the statement that 
the period of gestation of the cat is six weeks) may probably be 
ascribed to mere slips of the pen ; but it is full of fascinating material 
which is no doubt substantially accurate. M. de Gourmont describes 
the contrasted mating habits of the bull and the stallion, the spider 
and the butterfly, the flea and the whale and a thousand other beasts. 
He tells a story of how Fabre one day obtained a female butterfly of a 
very rare sort from a cocoon. He placed her in a wire cage and within 
a few hours there were no less than sixty males of the same species 
circling round her. The point is that never before had he seen a male 
specimen; and he noted that the first-comer at least arrived down 
wind and could not therefore in his opinion have been attracted by 
smell. The Casanova Society is to be congratulated on having 
produced this English translation of a book which ranks with the 
work of Fabre and Maeterlinck ; but it cannot be congratulated on 
having permitted its translator to add a long postscript containing his 
own views on the general subject. We need not discuss those views 
here—save to mention that Mr. Pound apparently considers germ 
cells and brain cells to be essentially identical; we wish only to 
suggest that reflections so woolly, and so unintelligibly expressed 
seem extraordinarily out of place in a volume which is otherwise 
scholarly and well written. 


The Western New Testament. A Translation based on the version of 
1611. By the Rev. E. E. Cunnincton. Routledge. 5s. 

Matthew Arnold wrote, “If one could be assured that the English 
Testament were made perfectly accurate, one might be almost 
content never to open a Greek Testament again.” This pocket 
edition of the New Testament is a valuable piece of work which 
should put the Greekless reader in the way of thorough understanding 
of the text. Mr. Cunnington in his Introduction shows an expert 
command of the subject, explaining in detail the mistakes that 
have been made. The authors of the Revised Version come in for 
some severe criticism. While some modern phraseology is admitted 
and words now not generally familiar, like the “quick” for the 
“living,” are dismissed from the text, style and dignity are considered. 
The things “ of good report”’ which the Apostle asked the Philippians 
to follow remain as they were in 1611. There is no hideous and 
offensive paraphrase like “high-toned.”” ‘‘ Love” appears instead 


of “charity” in the famous chapter of Corinthians I, and at the 
end of the same letter the “‘ Anathema Maranatha ” of 1611 disappears 
and can no longer be taken for an extended curse. Particular pains 
have been taken to produce forms of words which can only have 


ee 


one meaning. Thus in concise expressions like “‘the former ang 
latter rain” another article is added. English idiom has, however, 
always exerted some freedom in such sentences and expected g 
corresponding good sense in readers who may be supposed to take 
the meaning the context indicates. On “shall” and “ will” th. 
world will now never agree, but Mr. Cunnington makes things much 
clearer, if we do not always think his alterations necessary, 
cuts out “unloose” for “untie,” as it might mean the opposite 
of “loose”; but that is a mere argument from analogy and one 
that does not apply generally. He has considered with useful care 
the problem of the aorist and past tenses, which sometimes indicate 
process and sometimes result. The Gospel of Mark is put first, ang 
the order of 1611 is otherwise improved. The brief notes are always 
to the point, and show in their references to men of letters that 
intellectual education which is often missing among latter-day clergy, 
to the great loss of the churches. 


The History of Commeree. By T. G. Wittiams. Pitman. 55s, 

Mr. Williams has attempted the impossible ; and, though he has not 
achieved it, he has not done so badly. Certainly, he has managed to 
cram into his three hundred pages an enormous mass of information, 
and still to produce a quite readable volume. There are slips, in. 
evitable in such a work ; but on the whole Mr. Williams is accurate 
without being either profound or original. He begins with “ The 
Early World,” and crowds into a few pages an account of the early 
commerce of Egypt, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and several other early 
civilisations. Greece gets seven rather profunctory pages, and Rome, 
including the Empire, another seven. The early middle ages are stil] 
more rapidly dismissed ; and then we come to a comparatively good 
and detailed account of the later Middle Ages, leading up to the study 
of the Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch commercial Empires. This 
is the best part of the book. Later on, it becomes somewhat scrappy, 
in consequence of an attempt to sketch, in a quite inadequate space, 
the recent commercial development of many nations. It is a great 
pity that Mr. Williams gives few figures, no illustrative maps, and no 
bibliography for further reading. His book is a handy little text-book 
for elementary students; but it would have been far more useful 
with these additions. 


Heirs of the Incas. By Carrot K. Micnenor. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Some travellers can hardly see the people for the trees; they are so 
spell-bound at this and that forest-lined gorge that it does not occur 
to them that these are but the native heaths of men and women not 
unlike themselves. The result is that reading their books is like 
looking at a series of picture-postcards—that striking public building; 
that unique natural harbour; that snow-capped mountain range: 
we find them in volume after volume that seems to have strayed into 
the circulating library from the stationery department next door, 
The present book is an exception. The author is not one who travels 
by the most advertised route; if he were visiting London he would 
not expect to discover the essential London by taking a bus 
along Oxford Street. He went to learn something about South 
America, but not in the cosmopolitan tourist resorts of Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. He travelled down the Andean Coast, through 
the heart of the old Inca Empire and of the Spanish Conquest, where 
began the fusion of Spaniard and Indian, and where are preserved the 
traditions that made the South American people of to-day. He is 
not neglectful of the scenery; but even when becalmed on Lake 
Titicaca he is less interested in knowing that he is on the highest 
navigable fresh water in the worid than in watching the people on 
board. He can hardly look at a church without having his attention 
taken by some Indian urchin. He draws two series of parallels ; he 
sees in South Americans many points of comparison with Chinese; 
and he applies Dickens’ criticisms of the United States of eighty years 
ago to the social conditions of South America to-day. In pointing out 
that vast sums have been spent on boulevards and park statuary 
instead of on schools and sewers, he tells us that the type of film story 
in which a dude is subjected to ridicule is incomprehensible to most 
South Americans; to them the fop is an exquisite creature of distin- 
guished and aristocratic bearing; and this passion of theirs for adorn- 
ment is not confined to clothes. 


A Short Survey of the Economic Development of England and the 
Colonies, 1874-1914. By Cuariorre M. Waters. Noel Douglas. 
7s. 6d. 

The economic history of the past fifty years is, curiously enough, 

a neglected subject, on which very few books have been written. 

This excellent little study will be welcomed both by teachers and 

by the general reader. It is, in a sense, a sequel to Miss Waters’s 

competent and beautifully produced Economic History of England, 
published a year or two ago; and it shares with that work the 
qualities of readableness and accuracy. Miss Waters covers a wide 
field. She surveys the changing conditions and relative importance 
of our main industries, the development of the Labour Movement 
and of Socialist ideas, the changes in the structure of capitalist 
industry, the growing internationalism of trade and finance, and the 
recrudescence of commercial imperialism which is the outstanding 
feature of the period with which she deals. This section of her 
book is, indeed, an exceptionally good summary. Miss Waters 
does not aim at originality; she is mainly concerned to bring together 
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How an architect—and 


PUNCHBOWLE 


turned a sceptic into a 
“Punchbowle-only” man 


“If you have found a Tobacco which brings you 
sweet content, you are of the fortunate. Be thank- 
ful and don’t think of changing.” The wisdom of 
this disinterested advice from the makers of 
Barney’s Tobaccos is confirmed in the smoker’s 
letter reproduced below. 


The writer, a Derby Architect, seeing the humorous side 
of his experience, passed it along for others to enjoy. 
Beyond the joke, there is this to be noted: the goodness 
of Punchbowle not only won back one smoker’s 
straying allegiance, but gained, also, the custom of the 
friend who had tempted him to stray. 


“I should like to take this opportunity of telling you of the 
“great satisfaction which I get from‘ Punchbowle.”’ Except 
“for one short period, I have smoked this tobacco 
“exclusively for three years. 
“Six months ago, a friend told me that my obsession for 
“* Punchbowle’ was only a habit. He persuaded me—con- 
“found him—to give up my favourite brand for three long 
“months and to try various brands he recommended. I do 
“not need to describe what I felt during the time when I 
“tell you how thankful I was when the three months were 
“up. The joke is that I have repaid good for evil by 
“converting him to a ‘ Punchbowle-only’ man!” 

(The original letter can be inspected for verification.) 


Punchbowle is the full-strength Barney’s, strong, cool 
and satisfying. No other strong Tobacco has evoked 
such generous and spontaneous praise from pipe- 
smokers qualified to pronounce on Tobacco when it 
Barney’s is sold in 3 strengths, in 
1,2,4,8 and 16 oz. packings, each 
containing the Makers’ Guarantee 
or free replacement, and postage 
tefund, if bought “out-of-con- 
dition.” 


Barney’s itself is medium—for 
average tastes. Punchbowle is 
its full strength form; strong, 
yet cool. Parsons’ Pleasure is 
the mild Barney’s—for gentler 
palates. 


«» 1/1 theoz.: three strengths ® 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh; National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1, 





“FORM is the principle holding together the 
elements of Thing.” 


FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 


Our system of Mind-training is an advance 
upon all other existing systems. 

This is more than a statement—it is a demon- 
strative fact. Its inestimable value to those seek- 
ing to qualify for professional, business or 
academic posts is proved from the first lesson. 

FORMISM put. you in line with basic prin- 
ciples; you do the rest; tedious and superficial 
details are eliminated. 

A full comprehension of the fundaments of 
Mind must endow your personality with all the 
power of definite and progressive purpose. 

The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the magic 
FORMULA of SUCCESS. 


Details of correspondence tuition in Mind 
training, and every branch of applied Psychology, 
will be forwarded on application to: 





123 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


Telephone: Park 7501. 
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Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 


LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY THOUCHT. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. W. TUDOR JONES, M.A. 


First Two Volumes. 5s. net each volume. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF FRANCE. By 
ISAAC BENRUBI, Lecturer in Philosophy in the University 


of Geneva. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUCHT OF ITALY. By Dr. 
ANGELO CRESPI, Lecturer in the University of London. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 








NATURE, THOUGHT, AND PERSONAL 


EXPERIENCE. By Rev. Dr. W. TUDOR JONES, M.A. 
7s. 6d. net. 





14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves all and is supported by all, has 


SAVED 122 LIVES 


during the Strike. 
But in the same time, owing to the Strike, it has 


LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 


Will you help us to make ue this loss and maintain the Service by 
sending Your Gift to-day? ill you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
The Earl of ay George F. ie, An 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Crees Read, Londen, W.C. 2. 
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in a convenient form materials collected by other writers. But 
her book is excellently arranged, and clearly presents a point of 
view of her own. It is not a mere text-book, but also an interpreta- 
tion of the facts and developments which it surveys. In short, it 
is a thoroughly competent piece of work. 


The Secret Tradition in Alchemy. By A. E. Warre. Kegan Paul. 
15s. 

Mr. Waite has long been an acknowledged authority on these matters 
and this book is a monument of erudition. His style is unfortunately 
unctuous, and frequently relapses into jargon; he uses words like 
“therefrom” and “thereunto” too often, and “arch-natural,”’ for 
instance, is surely avoidable. In general, however, the book presents 
a remarkably readable history of Alchemy, though the purpose for 
which it was written seems unworthy of it. It is, in fine, concerned 
to prove wrong a certain Mrs. Attwood, who, in 1850, wrote a book to 
prove that Alchemy was not what it seemed, but was in reality a 
philosophical search after the divine—the concrete chemical terms 
being mere symbols of spiritual qualities. This weird thesis might 
seem not worth while refuting, but Mr. Waite has brought his big guns 
to bear upon it, with the result that at the end of the book we have 
forgotten all about Mrs. Attwood and her theory, in our delight at 
bathing so long in the tumid sea of a pursuit so essentially medieval. 
If, as Joseph Conrad thought, the purpose of the existence of the 
world is merely spectacular or dramatic, then an activity such as 
Alchemy has its importance for all time, Its literature and perfor- 
mances have the beauty of a continuous work of art, unrolling, as it 
were, in a series of volumes down the ages, from Hermes Trismegistus 
to the end of the seventeenth century. Of the Stone, which was the 
goal of all Alchemists, the Turba Philosophorum (the earliest Latin 
treatise on Alchemy, and anonymous) says: ‘‘It is also a Stone and 
not a stone, Spirit, Soul and y- It is white, volatile, concave, 
hairless, cold; and yet no-one can apply the tongue with impunity 
to its surface.’”” We wonder why the anonymous writer should have 
applied the term “ hairless”’ to such a eely > but it is idle to ask. 

he alchemical writers delighted in conceits, in vagueness, in capital 
letters, in bombastic phraseology and rhetoric that rolls pleasantly 
on in interconnected images of Air, Fire, Water, Mercury, Sol, Luna, 
Sulphur, Antimony, etc., etc. Their works read like poems, and in 
this lies their value. Alone, the great Paracelsus extended Alchemy 
into + cree of medicine, in the history of which he must ever be 
immortal. 


Amid the Forests of Normandy. By Epvovarp Herriot. Trans- 
lated by Jonn Heron Leprer. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


The always interesting spectacle of an ex-Prime Minister, who 
has just overthrown a Government, appearing before the public 












Effortless 
ASLEEP on the wing! So effortless is flight to the Albatross, its reserve 
of strength so mighty that it sleeps poised in the air, scarcely knowing 
whether it moves or not. Such, too, is the exquisite poise of the Bentley. 
Only the flying landscape shows its speed, for it seems as if it, too, slept on 
its wings, so calm, so effortless is the Bentley's flight. 
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Light Touring Chassis - - - - £795 
Complete Cars from ~- - - - - - £995 
Standard Chassis - - - - - - - - 2895 
Complete Cars from - - - . - - £1,225 
Speed Model Chassis - - - - - - - £92 
Complete Cars from - . - - - - 21,125 
Saloons on Standard Chassis from - - 21,325 


Dunlop Tyres, Standard. 
May we send you a catalogue or arrange a trial run? 
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BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST., 
LONDON, W. 1. beer . fs 


TELEPHONE: 
Recent 6911. 
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in the character of a writer of belles lettres, is one to which the French 
are already, perhaps, more accustomed than we are. Nor, from 
a cursory glance at the political scene, would it appear that we have 
any chance of redressing the balance in the immediate future. Perhaps 
it is just as well that we should not try. M. Herriot, fresh from 
a singularly unsuccessful political exploit, confidently invites us ty 
accompany him to Normandy, to wander with him in those splendiq 
forests where “ hat on head, as Jews in the synagogue, the toadstools 
distil their venom”; where the oak and the beech reign as kings, 
but the elm is a “cunning bourgeois” treacherously disguised ; 
where ‘‘one would like to believe in the innocence of the honey. 
suckle,” but “it is a sweet-scented hypocrite, it embraces with the 
design of strangling.” He invites us to admire with him the archi. 
tecture of the great “‘ Christian Parthenon ’’—as he well calls it— 
of Coutances, which “‘ has preserved its harmonious poise, its firmness 
and that grace which wills us to fall in love, as it were, with a human 
being.” If Mr. Lloyd-George or Mr. Baldwin were to write like 
this it would probably lose them votes. But M. Herriot—wej 
served by his translator—has produced a book that deserves to succeed 
on its own merits. He discloses an unexpected knowledge of archi. 
tecture, and an appreciation of the Norman character which js 
perhaps, equally unexpected in a native of Lyons. The second 
half of the book he devotes to historical studies of Monsieur de Rancé, 
the famous ascetic Abbé of La Trappe, and to Marat and Charlotte 
Corday—‘‘ two of Rousseau’s victims.” He himself, on a week. 
end visit to London two years ago, rediscovered the order com- 
mitting Charlotte Corday to prison, and restored it to the French 
National Archives. Not everyone will agree with his rather generous 
estimate of Marat, but everyone will enjoy the vigour with which 
he retells the dramatic story of “‘a cheap knife.” The translator 
has made just one mistake: too many footnotes. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


\ X bea the advent of flow-production small cars, catalogued 
at from £150 to £250, according to their equipment 
and coachwork, the buyer who can afford to pay 

a little more is assailed by qualms. He pores over catalogues, 

interviews glib salesmen, and visits Olympia. He emerges 

from this bewildering discipline wholly undecided whether 
his extra £100 will furnish him with a better car than his barber, 
who contentedly drives a vehicle of the 1,000 per week class, 
listed at the bottom price in its class. The problem before 
him is a doubt whether the dearer car is also a better car, or 
whether it is a car of approximately the same value produced 
under less efficient management. Such dilemmas are seldom 
solved by technical considerations, of which indeed the buyer 
is probably incompetent to judge. Pride or penury usually 
determine the ultimate recipient of his cheque. If poverty 
triumphs, he buys the cheaper vehicle, which is quite unquestion- 
ably good. If pride triumphs, he chances the value of the 
dearer car, inspired by the typically British yearning to own 
something which is not duplicated in every third motor shed 
nestling against the villas of his township. 

* * * 

As a rule, cars which are catalogued at a small increase on 
mass production prices are different rather than better. The 
variable item in the production cost of a small car is usually 
the percentage devoted to the wages of labour. The cheapest 
cars are built of first-class materials; they are inexpensive 
because the finest machine tools, organised on the most economic 
lines, compose the plant which turns them out; and because 
such labour as is indispensable has been applied with extra- 
ordinary skill to eliminate wastage of time and effort. Simul- 
taneously, the best brains are applied to evolve a design 
embodying no unnecessary machining operations. An out- 
wardly similar car, produced in small quantities by an obso- 
lescent plant, may cost £50 or £100 more without being in any 
sense superior. 

. * * 

When a larger price increase of, say, £200 is considered, 
the situation is altered. The chief benefit is that more can be 
spent in wages. Skilled mechanics can be employed to devote 
personal attention to the chassis both in the engine shop and 
on the road. The gauging inspectors and viewers can 
instructed to be more Rhadamanthine in their standard of 
accepting and rejecting parts. The balancing of the engine 
details, the tuning of the engine on the test bench, and the 
testing of the complete car on the road may occupy more time, 
and be performed by first-class hands. The accessories cal 
hardly be more numerous than on cheap cars, but they msy 
be of better quality. The coachwork is certain to evince § 
finer character. Thus, a £300 car of the small output type 
is not necessarily superior to a £200 car of the flow-productio® 
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A car that typifies exactly the 
wonderful standard of value 
which the Austin Company’s 
twenty-one years’ experience has 
been able to achieve. The 
“Clifton” Tourer, with _ its 
five crankshaft bearings, four 
speeds, four-wheel brakes, and 
splendid finish and equipment, is 
a revelation of ness, com- 
fort, reliability and economical 


running. Its price, £295 


at works, is only 


AUSTIN TWENTY models from £475 
AUSTIN SEVEN models from £149 


Write for full Catalogue. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 479-483 Oxford St., W.1 
(near Marble Arch). 
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be calm 
© 


A good pipe tobacco, like a 
should not be 
smoked as in a blast furnace. 
It should be drawn at slowly 
and with due deliberation, that 
the palate may consciously 
savour each fragrant puff. 


good cigar, 


Three Nuns is so cut that it 
will burn astonishingly slowly ; 
80 blended of many choice 
Kinds of leaf that its flavour is 
something well worth lingering 





Each of the curious 
little discs into which it is cut 
is in itself a complete blend of 
all those tobaccos, so that from 
first to last there is no variation 


over. 


of flavour. 


And that same curious cut 
spells real economy, for it 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 


that Three Nuns 
Tobacco never runs to dust. 


means 


1/2 an oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
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pattern; but a £400 car of the small output type ought to 
be in a different class, and is usually worth its additional cost. 
-"* * * 

I am at present driving an Alvis, which ranks as a small 
car of class, and costs 150 per cent. more than the minimum 
price in its class. Whether its special assets are worth their 
cost is purely a matter of individual taste. It is delivered 
with an engine which is perfectly fluid and free at the outset, 
because it has been originally built to close limits, thoroughly 
tested on the bench, and given a genuine gruelling under skilled 
observation on the road. It is thus impossible for me to ruin 
this engine in the first month during the excitable ardours of 
early ownership. Its road performance is perceptibly better 
than that of its cheaper rivals, the maximum speed on top 
gear being perhaps 10 m.p.h. above the average. A four-speed 
gear-box is substituted for the normal trio of gears. Over 
the mileage possible in the first year the car is sure to demand 
no attention whatsoever, beyond routine replenishments in 
the garage. The body work is of a superior quality, which 
will not respond to washing and leathering by becoming dull 
and faded, though—not being cellulose—it will assuredly 
display a few scars and scratches towards the end of the year. 
It is probable that the car will remain staunch and free from 
squeaks and rattles for an appreciably longer period than a 
cheap car of similar size and appearance. As the extra cost 
of the engine endows me with perhaps ten brake horse-power 
more than my local barber can coax from a power unit of sister 
dimensions, I can choose between a good deal of extra speed, 
especially on hills, or mounting a heavier load, perhaps in the 
guise of more luxurious body work. 

* * * 

It is obviously open to any lover of the very cheap car to 
say that I pay through the nose for these unquestionable assets. 
A chop is still a chop, whether one devours it in a cellar where- 
unto the lesser breed of clerks resort, or in the Carlton Grill. 
My motoring could undoubtedly be conducted more economically 
without sacrifice of health or convenience. But the minor 
nuances of road travel, as of feeding, will remain eternally 
dear to those who can manage to procure the best. Logic 
may weaken the demand for the quality small car, but the small 
factory is assured its customers for many a long day to come, 
just as nothing but red revolution is likely to close the Carlton 
Grill. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


EALISING that the effects of the coal stoppage and the 
R present industrial policy of the Government are likely 
to be very serious for years, many thoughtful investors 

are doubtful as to whether any British industrials are worth 
holding. What is one man’s poison, however, is another man’s 
meat, and there are some concerns likely to benefit by the 
decreased purchasing power of the mass of the population. 
One has merely to mention margarine companies to perceive 
the truth of this. Another type of undertaking likely to benefit 
by decreased prosperity is that which used to be called the 
Penny Bazaar type, but would now be described more accu- 
rately as the Threepenny or Sixpenny Bazaar. Most prominent 
among these are Woolworths and the Marks & Spencer stores. 
The former is the American concern, but the latter is an English 
company which quite recently made an issue of £350,000 7 per 
cent. cumulative preference, participating up to 10 per cent. 
These shops contain a large variety of articles at fixed prices, 
not exceeding sixpence. Thousands of people who in the 
olden days would never have dreamed of entering them, now 
purchase many of their household requisites there, as well 
as drapery, etc. After all, a plain tumbler looks a plain tumbler 
whether it is bought in one of these stores or in a more fashion- 
able quarter, and people who have not visited any of them will 
be surprised at the variety of articles they sell, although the 
story of the Scotchman who asked to be shown to the overcoat 
department is probably apocryphal. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the latest development in the rationalisa- 
tion of industry that is going on in Germany is an agreement 
between the American Retailers’ Association and the Leonhard 
Tietz concern—the big German stores undertaking which 
has its headquarters in Cologne—for joint buying, and the 
intention of the latter to go in much more largely for articles 


at standard prices. 
* * * 


There has been talk of a large parcel of the Belgian Railways 
6 per cent. participating preference shares being issued in 
London. As the 6 per cent. is guaranteed by the Belgian 


— 


Government at a fixed rate of exchange, these shares may 
perhaps be regarded as a fairly safe investment, but for the 
reasons set forth in this column on August 8rd, it should be 
possible later on to obtain the shares in Belgium at a discount, 
seeing that an enormous amount of them has been forced upon 
holders of Belgian Treasury Bonds. Many of these, requiri 
capital, will have to place their shares upon the market, and 
as the home issue enjoys the same right as amy shares placed 
abroad, viz., the guarantee of the 6 per cent. at a rate of ex 

not lower than 175 Belgian francs to the pound, the Belgian 
issue will be quite as good a holding as any others, except 
perhaps from the point of view of marketability, compensation 
for which, however, will be found in the lower price. Issues 
were to be placed in Switzerland, Holland and this country, 
Thus far, only the Dp issue has been offered, and it is sig. 
nificant that applicants received full allotment, from which 
one may conclude that it was not nearly fully subscribed, 
Unfortunately, there is no sign of Belgium having emancipated 
itself from French influence, and unless this occurs, whatever 
measures Brussels may take, the Belgian franc is likely to 
accompany the French franc. Apart from this, it ought to 


recover, 
* 7 * 


How many people if asked which was Europe's greatest port 
from the point of view of tonnage would give the correct answer ? 
Yet, as it appears from the following table, showing to 
dealt with by the chief ports of the world in 1925, Antwerp 
occupied first place in Europe, and is exceeded in the world 
only by New York: 


New York .. 19,654,000 tons Shanghai -+ 15,142,000 tons 
Antwerp - 17,171,000 _ ,, Liverpool - 13,273,000 _,, 
London - 17,361,000 ,, Buenos Aires .. 12,306,000 ,, 
Rotterdam .. 16,059,000 _,, Cherbourg .. 10,983,000 ,, 
Hamburg - 15,336,000 _,, 


The following letter from a correspondent at The Hague, 
apropos of people going abroad to avoid tax, is sufficiently 
interesting to be reproduced : 

It may interest you to know that Holland is faced with the 
same problem, and is considering solving it in the following manner. 
Any man who lives abroad with the intention of avoiding taxation 
in Holland] must either be willing to lose his nationality or to 
contribute to the Dutch Exchequer such a sum over and above 
what he has paid in taxes abroad as shall make his total payment 
in income tax equivalent to that which he would pay if he lived 
in Holland. (It is presumed that the money is reinvested abroad.) 
Thus, “A” has an income of 400,000 florins per annum. He 
pays in income tax 200,000 florins per annum. He goes abroad, 
reinvests his money, and pays on the same income 100,000 florins 
tax. He must either take on the nationality of some other country 
or pay 100,000 florins to the Dutch Exchequer. Might not some 
such plan as the Dutch are contemplating be used by England ? 
E. Emit Davies. 
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SWEEPING VICTORIES IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SIX DAYS’ RELIABILITY TRIALS 


International Trophy 
International Silver Vase 
British Motor Cycling Championship 
Manufacturers’ Team Prize, Class B 


Manufacturers’ Team Prize, Class Cc 
(Subject to Official Confirmation) 
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